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Che Outlook. 





One of the finest chapters in current history 
is quietly recorded in the Report of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal upon the famine of 1874. 
We find it condensed in the Spectator. The 
English Government recognized the impending 
danger, brought every resource to bear, and com- 
pletely averted it. The most efficient instrument 
was a railway rapidly built to connect the threat- 
ened district with a richer country. Little money 
was wasted (there is no hint that any was stolen), 
for the Spectator estimates that three-fourths of 
the expense was most necessary, and the remaining 
fourth was amply repaid by the experience gained, 
But the most noteworthy feature is the net re- 
sult of lives saved. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
upon a careful estimate, concludes that two mill- 
ions of people would have perished but for the 
Government's intervention. That is, there were 
saved from the most distressing of deaths a num- 
ber of people three or four times as great as the 
whole number that perished in our own civil war. 
And it is noted, that instead of being pauperized 
by the relief, the people were found to have be- 
come more industrious, It may be presumed that 
India at least will rate this achievement higher 
than any victory of Clive or Wellesley. 





ape 
The Christian Intelligencer, the organ in this 
city of the Reformed Church, and one of the most 
staunchly orthodox papers that comes to us, 
makes an editorial criticism on Mr. Varley’s 
preaching, which seems to us not without sound- 
ness and force. It says that he so emphasizes 
the summary and absolute character of conver- 
sion as to wholly ignore the long and hard strug- 
gle with indwelling sin whieh must follow con- 
version. ‘No wonder,” it says, ‘“‘ that men are 
willing to be converted on these terms.” Still 
further, it continues, Mr. Varley represents the 
“faith * through which this change is wrought as 
consisting simply in the acceptance of testimony. 
He throws aside as *‘ rubbish” the vital distine- 
tion between faith of the intellect and faith of the 
heart, and teaches that all that is necessary is for 
a man to give credence to the statement of Christ’s 
work and of the application of that work to him- 
self. “It is after such an announcement as this 
that men and women are asked to rise and ayow 
their sudden indulgence of this kind of faith. It 
is painful to think of the disappointments and 
revulsions which are sure to follow.” 
P . oe 
The Intelligencer lays such stress on these de- 
fecte in Mr. Varley’s teaching as to very directly 
intimate that, while respecting his Christian char- 








acter and zeal, it does not indorse or countenance 
his work. For ourselves, while we feel that such 
defects seriously impair his usefulness, we yet be- 
lieve that his influence on those who go to bear 
him is in the inain beneficial. Like a good many 
other men, his actual teaching is a great deal bet- 
ter than the creed it is based on. In hearing him 
it seemed to us that the spirit of his words tended 
to make men strive toward all Christian excel- 
lence. We have little doubt that the objection 
urged against Mr. Varley—that he unduly magni- 
fies the joyful entrance upon a Christian life, and 
understates the hard work through which alone 
the victory can be won—applies in some degree 
to most of the revivalists who are now so 
prominent. But theimportant inference seems to 
us to be this : that their work should be earnestly 
followed up by the churehes in educating and 
training the people who have been roused at Jeast 
to a beginning. Mr. Moody and the men of his 
class are essentially sowers, and they get seed into 
ground which nobody else has reached; it may 
fairly be expected that the further care of the crop 
should be undertaken by others. 


— «> — 


We have been grateful of late to two books, 
wholly different from each other, which have 
given us a sympathetic insight into the mind 
of a truth-loving Catholic, and the heart of a 
devout Catholic. The first is Newman's reply 
to Gladstone, republished here by the Catholic 
Publication Soeiety. As we thoughtfully read 
it, we get a perception and at times a vivid sense 
of how it is that the Church of Rome commands 
the allegiance of one of the most scholarly, sin- 
cere, and sweet-minded of living Englishmen. 
The ultimate effect upon our own mind is a re- 
action against the whole principle of subordina- 
tion to human authorities in religion, here carried 
to its logical result ; but we both understand and 
respect the opposite process through which Dr. 
Newman has gone. The other book is a novel, 
which we have already praised highly for its gen- 
eral merits. We have no information that the 
author of Jn the Camargue is a Catholic, but the 
moral atmosphere of the book is distinctively of 
that church. The sober narration of modern 
miracles produces on the Protestant mind a strong 
impression of unreality. But the genuine devout- 
ness and self-renunciation which ennoble the story 
are most beautiful, and we recognize its special 
type of religion as a characteristic product of 
Catholicism. It is as characteristic of that church, 
let us say, as Faber’s hymn, ‘‘I worship thee, 
sweet Will of God ”—a hymn which is a treasure 
of the church universal, and which sprung as nat- 
urally from Catholic soil as ** Rock of Ages” from 
Calvinism. 

—_ Bs 

While the Louisiana Legislature is still seething, 
and one day's report of a ‘final settlement” is 
followed the next morning by ‘a new crisis,” we 
are informed that the five members ejected by 
United States soldiers last January have brought 
suit against Generals de Trobriand aud Sheridan 
for $100,000 damages. It is worth while to be re- 
minded that there is yet, even in Louisiana, a 
power higher than Governor or Legislature, high- 
er than the President andthe army. The supreme 
power over all is the organic law of the nation, 
expressed in the Constitution and interpreted by 
the Federal Judiciary. We have become so accus- 
tomed to Congressional reconstruction and Presi- 
dential intervention, that it makes some of us 
rub our eyes to be told that the true final resource 
against political wrongs is the Law; and that 
a few quiet gentlemen of the legal profession, 
whose naines are hardly known to the average 
voter, are the final authority upon the Law. 
We trust that this Louisiana case will not rest 
until the Supreme Court has pronounced upon it. 
If it really is in aceordance with the principles of 
our government that a squabble in a legislature 
should be settled by a squad of United States sol- 
diers, we should like to be certified of the fact by 
the highest legal authority. A Supreme Court 
decision to that effect would be interesting sup- 
plementary reading to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on the 4th of July, 1876, - 





APRIL. 
By JoEL BENTON. 


} OW comes the coy-faced April down? 
With half a smile and half a frown— 
With dewy eyes, 
And lips that speak of Paradise. 


What does this rose-cheeked April here? 
She publishes the vocal year— 

And paves with flowers 
The path which leads to summer hours. 


The violet, mirroring in her cup 

A sky less blue, to heaven looks up; 
Far down the west 

Islands of gold in azure rest. 


Across the thousand-leaguéd seas 

Balm-burdened, tinct with summer ease, 
Through wooded ways 

The south-wind comes to fan my face. 


But late we mourned November's sway, 

Which crossed our hope, which barred our way; 
Pierced us with pain, 

Since love had flown and life was slain. 


No beauty then the skies could bring,— 

But now, the dear, dark road to Spring 
Hath ended prone, 

And Winter's bosts are overthrown. 


O bird, of busy, bursting throat, 
If I could strike so clear a note, 
How would I praise 
The broadening splendors of these days! 


Our maiden skims the windy plain, 

Wide streams her hair in sun and rain,— 
Her tinkling feet 

Make music which the brooks repeat. 


O earth, she ends your long eclipse, 
Kiss you her cheeks, kiss you ber lips ; 
In such fair ways 
Shall Jove and laughter fill your days. 
And so, by bridesmaid April led, 
To bridal May, leaf-garlanded, 
Joy shall arise 
Crowned with the pomp of summer skies! 





St, George and St. Michael. 
A Tale of the English Civil Ware. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of “Alec Forbes,” “Robert Falconer,” “Wilfred Cume- 
hbermede,”’ ete, 


CHAPTER V. 
ANIMADVERSIONS. 

KE ROM the time when the conversation reeorded 

had in some measure dispelled the fog be- 
tween them, Roger and Richard Heywood drew 
rapidly nearer to each other. The father had 
been but waiting until his son should begin to 
ask him questions ; for watchfulness of himself 
and others had taught him how useless informa- 
tion is to those who have not first desired it, how 
poor in influence, how soon forgotten ; and now 
that the fitting condition had presented itself, he 
was ready : with less of reserve than in the rela- 
tion between them was common amongst the puri- 
tans, he began to pour his very soul into that of 
his son. All his influence went with that party 
which, holding that the natural flow of the ref- 
ormation of the Church from Popery had stag- 
nated in Episcopacy, consisted chiefly of those 
who, in demanding the overthrow of that form 
of church government, sought to substitute for 
it what they called Presbyterianism ; but Mr. 
Heywood belonged to another division of it, 
which, although influential at present, 
was destined to come by and by to the 
front in the strength of the conviction that to 
stop with presbyterianism was merely to change 
the name of the swainp—a party whose distinet- 
ive and animating spirit was the love of free- 
dom, which indeed, degenerating into a passion 
among its inferior members, broke out, upen 
oceasion, in the wildest vagaries of speech and 
doctrine, but on the other hand justified itself in 
its leaders, chief amongst whom were Milton and 
Cromwell, inasmuch as they accorded to the eon- 
sciences of others the freedom they demanded for 
their own—the love of liberty with them not 
meaning merely the love of enjoying - freedom, 
but that respect for the thing itself which renders 
a man incapable of violating it in another. Roger 
Heywood was, in fact, already a pupil of Milton, 
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totiching Church Discipline” had already reached him, 
and opened with him the way for all his following 
works. 

Richard, with whom my story has really to do, but 
for the understanding of whom it is necessary that the 
character and mental position of his father should in 
some measure be set forth, proved an apt pupil, and 
Wasa 800n possessed with such a passion for justice and 
jiberty, as embodied in the political doctrines now 
presented for his acceptance, that it was impossible for 
him to understand how any bonest man could be of a 
different mind. No youth, indeed, of simple and 
noble nature, as yet uumarred by any dominant phase 
of seltishness, could have failed to catch fire from the 
enthusiasm of such a father, an euthusiasm glowing yet 
restrained, wherein party spirit had a less share than 
principle—which, in relation to such a time, is to say 
much. Richard’s heart swelled within him at the vistas 
of grandeur opened by his father’s words, and swelled 
yet higher when he read to him passages from the 
pamphlet to which I have referred. It seemed to him, 
as to most young people under mental excitement, 
that he had but to tell the facts of the case to draw all 
men to his side, enlisting them in the army destined to 
sweep every form of tyranny, and especially. spiritual 
usurpation and arrogance, from the face of the earth. 

Being one who took everybody at the spoken word, 
Richard never thought of seeking Dorothy again at 
their former place of meeting. Nor, in the new enthu- 
siasm born in him, did his thoughts fora good many 
days turn to her so often or dwell so much upon her, 
as to cause any keen sense of their separation. The 
flood of new thoughts and feelings had transported 
him beyond the ignorant present. In truth, also, he 
was a little angry with Dorothy for showing a foolish 
preference for the church party, so plainly in the 
wrong was it! And what could she know about the 
question by his indifference to which she had been so 
seandalized, but to which he bad been indifferent only 
until rightly informed thereon! If he had ever given 
her just cause to think him childish, certaiuly she 
should never apply the word to him again! If he 
could but see her, he would soon convince her—indeed 
he must see her—for the truth was not his to keep, but 
to share! It was his duty to acquaint her with the 
fact that the parliament was the army of God, fight- 
ing the great red dragon, one of whose seven heads 
Was prelacy, the horn upon it the king, and Laud its 
crown. He wanted a stroll—he would take the path 
through the woods and the shrubbery to the old sun- 
dial. She would not be there, of course, but he would 
walk up the pleached alley, and call at the house. 

Reasoning thus within himself one day, he rose and 
went. Butas he approached the wood, Dorothy’s great 
mastiff, which she had reared from a pup with her own 
hand, came leaping out to welcome him, and he was 
prepared to fiud her not far off. 

When he entered the yew-circle, there she stood lean- 
ing on the dial as if, like old Time, she too had gone to 
sleep there and was dreaming ancient dreams over 
again. She did not move at the first sounds of his 
approach, and when at length, as he stood silent by 
her side, she lifted her head, but without looking at 
him, he saw the traces of tears on her cheeks. The 
heart of the youth smote him. 

* Weeping, Dorothy 7” he said. 

“ Yes,” she answered simply. 

“IT trust lam not the cause of your trouble, Doro- 
thy” 

“You!” returned the girl quickly, and the color 
rushed to her pale cheeks. **No, indeed, How should 

My mother is ill.” 

Considering his age, Richard was not much given to 
vanity, and it was something better that prevented 
him from feeling pleased at being thus exonerated: 
she looked so sweet and sad that the love which new 
interests had placed in abeyance returned in full tide. 
Even when a child he had scarcely ever seen her in 
tears; it was to him a new aspect of her being. 

‘Dear Dorothy!” he said, “I am very much grieved 
to learn this of your beautiful mother.” 

“She is beautiful,’ responded the girl, and her voice 
was softer than he had ever beard it before; * but she 
will die, and I shall be Jeft alone.” 

* No, Dorothy! that you shall never be!’ exclaimed 
Richard, with a confidence bordering on presump- 
tion. 

“Master Herbert is with her now,” resumed Doro- 
thy. heedless of his words. 

“You do not mean her life is even now in danger?” 
said Richard, in a tone of sudden awe. 

“Tf hope not, but, indeed, I cannot tell. T left Master 
Herbert comforting her with the: assurance that she 
was taken away from the evilto come. ‘And I trust, 
madam,’ the dear old man went on to say, ‘that my 
departure will not long be delayed, for darkness will 
cover the earth, and gross darkness the people. Those 
were his very words.” 

_ “Nay, nay!” said Richard, hastily; “the good man 

is deceived: the people that sit in darkness shall see a 

great light.” 

pg looked at him with strange interrogation. 

not be angry, sweet Dorothy,” Richard went 

on. ‘Old men may mistake as well as youths. As for 

the realm of England, the sun of righteousness will 

speedily arise thereon, for the dawn draws nigh; aud 

. Master Herbert may be just as far deceived concern- 
jpg your mother’s condition, for she has been but 

tickly for a Jong time, and yet has survived many 


Dorothy looked at him still, and was silent. At 
length she spoke, and her words came slowly and with 
weight. ; ; 

“And what prophet’s mantle, if I may make so bold, 
has fallen upon Richard Heywood, that the word in 
his mouth should outweigh that of an aged servant of 
the church? Can it be that the great light of which 
he speaks is Richard Heywood himself?” 

**As Master Herbert is a good man and a servant of 
God,” said Richard, coldly, stung by her sarcasm, but 
not choosing to reply to it, ‘his word weighs mightily; 
but as a servant of the church his word is no weightier 
than my father’s, who is also a minister of the true 
tabernacle, that wherein all who are kings over them- 
selves are priests unto God—though truly he pretends 
to no prophecy beyond the understanding of the signs 
of the times.” 

Dorothy saw that a wonderful change, such as had 
been incredible upon any but the witness of her own 
eves and ears, had passed on her old playmate. He 
was in truth a boy no longer. Their relative position 
was no more what she had been of late accustomed to 
consider it. But with the change a gulf had begun to 
yawn between them. 

“Alas, Richard!” she said, mistaking what he meant 
by the signs of the times, “those who arrogate the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, while their sole inspiration is 
the presumption of their own hearts and an overween- 
ing contempt of authority, may well mistake signs of 
their own causing for signs from heaven. I but repeat 
the very words of good Master Herbert.” 

**T thought such swelling words hardly sounded like 
your own, Dorothy. But tell me, why should the 
persuasion of man or woman hang upon the words of: 
a fellow mortal? Is not the gift of the Spirit free to: 
each who asks it? And are we not told that each, 
must be fully persuaded in his own mind?” 

‘Nay, Richard, now I have thee! Hang you vot by 
the word of your father, who is one, and despise the! 
authority of the true church, which is many ?”’ : 

“The true church were indeed an authority, but: 
where shall we find it? Anyhow, the true church is' 
one thing, and prelatical episcopacy another. But I 
have yet to learn what authority even the true church 
could have over a man’s conscience.”’ 

“You need to be reminded, Richard, that the Lord, 
of the church gave power to his apostles to bind or 
loose.”* 

“TIT do not need to be so reminded, Dorothy, but I do 
need to be shown first that that power was over men’s 
consciences; and, second, that it was transmitted to 
others by the apostles—waiving the question as to the 
doubtful ordination of English prelates.” 

Fire flashed from Dorothy’s eyes. 

* Richard Heywood,” she said, “ the demon of spir- 
ual pride has already entered into you, and blown 
you up with a self-sufficiency which I never saw in 
you before, or I would never, never have companied 
with you, as [am now ashamed to think I have done 
so long, even to the danger of my soul’s health.”’ 

“In that case I may comfort myself, Mistress Doro- 
thy Vaughan,” said Richard, * that you will no longer 
count me a boy! But do you then no longer desire 
that I should take one part or the other, and show 
myself aman? Am Iman enough yet for the woman 
thou art, Dorothy? But, Dorothy,” he added, with 
sudden chauge of tone, for she had in anger turned to 
leave him, “I love you dearly, and I am truly sorry if 
I have spoken so as to offend you. I came hither 
eager to share with you the great things I have learned 
since you left me with just contempt a fortuight 
ago.”’ 

* Then it is I whose foolish words have cast you into 
the seatof the scoruer! Alas! alas! my poor Richard! 
Never, pever more, while you thus rebel against au- 
thority and revile sacred things, will I hold counsel 
with you.” 

Aud again she turned to go. 

“Dorothy!” cried the youth, turning pale with 
agouy to find on the brink of what an abyss of loss his 
zeal had set him, *‘ wilt thou, then, pever speak to me 
more, and I love thee as the daylight?’ 

‘Never more till thou repent and turn. I will but 
give thee one piece of counsel, and then leave thee—if 
for ever, that rests with thee. There has lately ap- 
peared, like the frog out of the mouth of the dragon, 
a certain tractate or treatise, small in bulk, but large 
with the wind of evil doctrine. Doubtless it will reach 
your father’s house ere long, if it be not, as is more 
likely, already there, for it is the vile work of one 
they call a puritan, though where even the writer can 
vainly imagine the purity of such work to iie, let the 
pamphlet itself raise the question. Read the evil 
thing—or, I will not say read it, but glance the eye 
overit. It isstyled ‘Animadversions upon—.’ Truly 
I cannot recall the long-drawn title. It is filled, even 
as a toad with poison, so full of evil and scurrilous 
sayings against good men, rating and abusing them as 
the very off-scouring of the earth, that you cannot 
yet be so far gone in evil as not to be reclaimed by 
seeing whither such men and their inspiration would 
lead you. Farewell, Richard.” 

With the words, and without a look, Dorothy, who 
had been standing sideways in act to go, swept up the 
pleached alley, her step so stately and her head so 
high that Richard, slowly as she walked away, dared 
not follow her, but stood “like one forbid.” When 
she had vanished, and the light shone in full at the far 
end, he gave a great sigh and turned away, and the old 


- Vor. XI., No. 17. 


The scrap of ti othy given was enough to 
enable Richard ta ‘the. pamphlet as one-a 
copy of which his had Feceived only a few days 


before, and over the reading of which they had again 
and again laughed unrestrainedly. As he walked 
home he sought in vain to recall anything in it de- 
serving of such reprobation as Dorothy had branded 
it withal. Had it been written on the other side no 
search would have been necessary, for party spirit 
(from which how could such a youth be free, when 
the greatest men of his time were deeply tainted with 
it?), while it blinds the eyes in one direction, makes 
them doubly keen in another. As it was, the abuse in 
the pamphlet referred to appeared to him only war- 
rantable indignation; and, the arrogance of an imper- 
fect love leading him to utter desertion of his newly- 
adopted principles, he scorned as presumptuous that, 
exercise of her own judgment on the part of Dorothy 
which had led to their separation, bitterly resenting 
the change in his playmate, who, now an angry 
woman, had decreed his degradation from the com- 
monest privileges of friendship, until such time as he 
should abjure his convictions, become a renegade to 
the truth, and abandon the hope of resulting freedom 
which tbe strife of parties held out—an act of tyranny 
the reflection upon which raised such a swelling in his 
throat as he bad never felt but once before, when a 
favorite foal got staked in trying to clear a fence. 
Having neither friend nor sister to whom to confess 
that he was in trouble—have confided it he could net 
in any case, seeing it involved blame of the woman his 
love for whom now first, when on the point of losing 
her forever, threatened to overmaster him—he wan- 
dered to the stables, which he found empty of men 
and nearly so of horses, half-involuntarily sought the 
stall of the mare his father had given him on his last 
birthday, laid his head on the neck bent round to 
greet him, and sighed a sore response to her soft, low, 
tremulous whinny. 

As he stood thus overcome by the bitter sense of 
wreng from the one he loved best in the world, some- 
thing darkened the stable-door, and a voice he knew 
reached his ear. Mistaking the head she saw across an 
empty stall for that of one of the farm-servants, Goody 
Rees was calling aldud to know if he wanted a charm 
for the toothache, 

Richard looked up. 

“And what may your charin be, Mistress Rees?” be 
asked. 

“Aha! is it thou, young master?” returned the 
woman. * Thou wilt marvel tosee me about the place 
so soon again, but verily I desired to know how that 
godly man, Faithful Stopchase, found himself after his 
fall.”’ 

‘Nay, Mistress Rees, make no apology for coming 
ainongst thy friends. I warrant thee against further 
rudeness of mau or beast. I have taken them to task, 
and truly I will break his bead who wags tongue 
against thee. As for Stopchase, he does well enough 
in all except owing thee thanks which he declines to 
pay. But for thy charm, good Mistress Rees, what is 
it—tell me?” 

She took a step inside the door, sent her small eyes 
peering first into every corner her sight could reaeh, 
and then said: 

“Are we alone—we two, Master Richard ?” 

“There’s a cat in the next stall, mistress: if she can 
hear, sbe can't speak.” 

“Don't be too sure of that, Master Richard. Be 
there no one else?”’ 

‘Not a body—soul there may be—who knows?” 

“IT know there isnone. I will tell thee my charm, or 
what else I may that thou would wish to know; for he 
is a true gentleman who will help a woman because 
she is a woman, be she as old and ugly as Goody Rees 
herself. Hearken, my pretty sir: it is the tooth of a 
corpse, drawn after he hath lain a se’en-night in the 
mould, wilt buy, my master? Or did not I see thee 
now asking comfort from thy horse for the ig 

She paused a moment, peered narrowly at him from 
under lowered eyebrows, and went on: 

heartache, eh, Master Richard? 
see through velvet doublets.”’ 

“All the world knows yours can see farther than 
other people’s,” returned Richard. “ Heaven knows 
whence they have their sharpness. But suppose it 
were a heartache now, have you got e’eracharm to 
cure that?’ 

“ The best of all charms, my young master, is a kiss 
from the maiden—and what would thou give me for 
the spell that should set her by thy side at the old dial, 
under a warm harvest moon, all the long hours ’twixt 
midnight and the crowing of the black cock—eh, my 
master? What wilt thou give me?” 

*“*Not a brass farthing, if she came not of her own 
good will,” murmured Richard, turning towards his 
mare. “But come, Mistress Rees, you know you 
couldn't do it even if you were the black witch the 
neighbors would have you—though I, for my part, will 
not hear a word against you—never since you set my 
poor old dog upon his legs again—though to be sure he 

will die one of these days, and that no one can help— 
dogs have such short lives, poor fools!” 

“Thou knows not what old mother Rees can do. 
Tel! me, young master, did she ever say and not do— 
eh, now?’ . : 

“You said you would cure my dog, and you did,” 
answered Richard. : 

“And I say now, if thou will, I will set thee and her 
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be a warm and moonlit night on purpose for ye, au ye 
will.” 

“It were to no good purpose, Mistress Rees,.for we 
parted this day—and that for ever, I much’ fear me,"’ 
said Richard with a deep sigh, but getting some little 
comfort even out of a witch’s sympathy. 

*” Tut, tut, tut! Lovers’ quarrels! Who knows not 
what they mean? Crying and kissing—crying and kiss- 
ing—that’s what they mean. Come now—what did 
thou and she quarrel about ?”’ 

The old woman, if not a witch, at least looked very 
like one, with her two hands resting on the wide round 
ledge of her farthingale, ber head thrown back, and, 
from under her peaked hat that pointed away behind, 
her two greenish eyes peering with a balf-coaxing, yet 
sharp and probing gaze into those of the youth. 

But how could he make a confidante of one like her? 
What could she understand of such questions as had 
raised the wall of partition betwixt him and Dorothy? 
Unwilling to offend her, however, he hesitated to give 
her offer a plain refusal, and turning away in silence, 
affected to have caught sight of something suspicious 
about his mare’s near hock. 

“Tsee, I see!” said the old woman grimly, but not 
ill-naturedly, and nodded her head, so that ber hat 
described great ares across the sky; ‘thou art ashamed 
to confess that thou lovest thy father’s whims more 
tban thy lady's favors. Well, well! Such lovers are 
hardly for my trouble!”’ 

But here came the voice of Mr. Hey wood, calling his 
groom. She started, glanced around her as if seeking 
a covert, then peered from the door, and glided noise- 
lessly out, 

(To be continued.) 





SPRING IS HERE. 
By Mary WILEY. 


O! up and away, for spring is here; 

. The air is balmy and skies are clear ; 
Roses are budding, and birds are singing, 
And all the earth with joy seems ringing. 


Grasses are growing, and soon they will wave 
On sloping banks, o'er lawn and o'er grave, 
While down in the meadow and up on the hill 
Are blooming the cowslips and daffodfl 


Over the rocks fresh moss is growing, 

And everywhere are violets blowing, 

While dressed in new beauty the stately trees 
With careless grace yield now to the breeze. 


The brooklet unbound hurries on to the sea, 

And hurrying sings in low tone its glee ; 

While the sky, which hung o'er us in wintry gloom, 
Now softens to shades which no art can presume. 


The Oriole swings in his half built nest. 

While the blackbird sings to the one he loves best, 
And the squirrel is leaping from tree to tree 

To see what the chance for nuts will be. 


Oh, the sights and the sounds for eye and for car 
Fill the heart of even the beggar with cheer, 
And he quickens the pace of his lagging fect 

As he wanders away down alley and street. 


For nature invites to the widespread feast 
The high and the low, the greatest and least. 
Then up and away, for spring is here, 

And life, and light, and joy are everywhere. 





OLD MEETING-HOUSE REMINIS- 
CENCES. 
By Meta LANDER. 

| & primitive times, some good-sized barn was 

often used for public worship. And it was 
not an unprecedented thing for an ordination to 
take place in such a building, the ministers being 
promoted to chairs and benches, while the women 
and elders stood on boards laid across the logs, 
and the young folks were perched upon the 
beams. When it came to meeting-houses. that 
was a long step in advance, rude as were those 
ancient gathering-places. And very strict were 
the laws for these assemblings, as witness the 
following : 

“The men shall sit on the men’s side, and the women on 
the women’s side, and if shall be counted disorder to do other- 
wise.” 

Some of the churches were simply covered 
frames without floor or seats, the congregation 
sitting upon the sills and sleepers. Occasionally, 
however, a liberal vote was passed to the effect 
that ‘‘the young men should have liberty to make 
a seat upon the beams.” 

In those days of long sermons, with heads run- 
ning up sometimes to a ‘“‘tenthly,” and the ‘“‘Im- 
provement ” appended thereto, we cannot wonder 
that the pulpits were provided with an hour-glass, 
for the admonishing the reverend pastor not to 
exceed his limits. 

Horse-blocks were erected near the places of 
worship, and also at the top and bottom of the 
hills, for the accommodation of such church-goers 
as wished to lead their horses up and down on ac- 
count of the steepness of the road. The rich 
farmers sometimes indulged in the luxury of a 
huge wagon drawn by two horses, with the sides 
built up like a cart, and painted red, the men sit- 





ting on.a board placed across, and the women on 
chairs. There was generally some captain in the 
parish, and it was considered quite befitting his 
station that he should wear his military cap to 
church, or to ‘‘ meeting,” as was the language of 
those days. Babies, also, were among the con- 
gregation, their mothers wearing clean calico 
aprons, it being understood that only the minis- 
ter’s and, possibly, the deacon’s wife could pro- 
perly appear in a white one. But the time would 
fail me to recall the customs of that generation— 
the big bunches of fennel and caraway seed, and 
the great pink posies that went regularly into 
those square pews, with their ‘‘ slam bang seats” ; 
the dreaded tall, gaunt tithing men to keep the 
children in order, and the little square footstove 
filled with hot coals, solemnly carried into church 
by some responsible member of each family, and 
in a quiet, dignified way, circulated among the 
women and children, the men being altogether 
superior to such considerations of worldly com- 
fort. . 

I must by no means omit to speak of the sinail 
house built near the church (if there was no large 
one there,) that those from a distance might have 
a place to warm themselves, and refill their foot- 
stoves; also for those who walked to change a 
part of their garments, and where all who pleased 
could take their lunch during the short intermis- 
sion. Very breezy in a winter's day was the old 
meeting-house standing on the highest hill in the 
region, exposed to winds from every point of the 
compass, which would set the loose window-panes 
into a lively tune, while a general rattling of 
everything that could rattle kept time thereto; 
without furnaces or stoves, and not unfrequently 
with the snow, and hail, and rain pouring down 
through the leaky roofs. 

From this rather forlorn outlook, we can ap- 
preciate a vote taken unanimously in 1768, with 
regard to one of these same dilapidated edifices : 

“That if any generous disposed persons are 
willing to shingle the meeting-house, at their own 
expense, they have full, free and ample liberty.” 
Whether the apparent sareasin is really lurking 
in this resolution I cannot-say : I simply record it 
verbatim et literatim. 

To one thing I would eall attention, showing 
how our Puritan ancestors, in the strict code to 
which they so conscientiously adhered, were ac- 
customed to make distinctions. Fennel and cara- 
way might be gathered on the Sabbath, and even 
an elaborate “ pink-posy ” built up, because these 
things could be eaten and smelt of during the in- 
terminable sermon, as we should now consider it, 
and thus serve a useful purpose in keeping young 
and old awake. But to pick flowers in the garden 
or on the roadside for the mere pleasure of it, or 
for any purpose not tending to direct edification, 
that was clearly another thing, and was regarded 
as a palpable violation of all Sabbatical precept. 

At one time, when there was a severe drought 
in Connecticut, the good people of Windsor, look- 
ing upon it asa judgment for their sins, appoint- 
ed a day of fasting and prayer for rain. They 
called upon a pious man by the name of Barber, 
in the lower part of the town, to unite with them 
in the observance of this day. Mr. Barber, who 
happened to have a quantity of hay cut, felt thet 
for himself he should prefer dry weather, yet in a 
true Chtistian spirit consented to join his breth- 
ren. At the designated time he appeared at 
the meeting, with his overcoat on his arm, al- 
though the heat was scorching. Being asked 
why he brought such a garment, he replied that 
he came to pray for rain, and he expected it. 
And he was right. Before the day was over, the 
rain descended. The showers, however, passed 
round his land, so that the hay was unharmed. 


The opposition of the good people of those days | 


to the use of any instrument in church music, 
even a pitch-pipe for setting the tune, is familiar 
to all. At a certain society-meeting in one of 
the old Connecticut towns, there arose a discus- 
sion whether they should sing in the way Deacon 
A. used to sing, called the ‘Old Way,” or sing by 
rule, as taught by Mr. B. Votes were called for ; 
but as it was difficult, on account of the number 
present, to count them, the Moderator called on 
the voters to step out into the alleys, and then 
for those in favor of the old way to go into the 
men’s seats, and those for the new into the wo- 
men's. But after proceeding thus for a time, it 
was proposed that the voters should pass out of 
the meeting-house door, and there be counted. 
This was done with those preferring the old way, 
and the Moderator was proceeding to call on the 
other side, when they replied that they were will- 
ing to show their minds in any proper way, but 





wouldn't go out of the door. Hereupon the 
Moderator declared that Deacon A.’s way was 
voted for—a summary decision, which, in. modern 
times, would be called rather sharp practice. 

Rev. Mr. Bulkley, of Colchester, was widely 
known in Connecticut as a casuist and counsellor. 
A church in his vicinity, having fallen into strife, 
sent one of its members to him for advice. Now, 
it seems that Mr. B. had a farm in another part 
of the town, and, having occasion to send his 
tenant directions at the same time that he was 
consulted as to the church trouble, he wrote the 
two letters, directed and forwarded them. The 
congregation being assembled to listen to the 
counse! his wisdom had suggested, the Moderator 
read as follows : 

** You will see to the repairs of the fences, that 
they be built high and strong, and you will take 
special care of the old black bull.” They puzzled 
for a time over the singular response of their 
Delphic oracle, till at length one of the wise ones 
arose, saying: ‘* Brethren, this is the very advice 
we most need. The direction to repair the fences 
is to admonish us to take good heed in the ad- 
mission and government of our members.- We 
must guard the church by our Master's laws, and 
keep out strange cattle from the fold. And we 
must in a particular manner keep a watchful 
guard over the devil, the old black bull, who has 
done so much hurt of late.” 

All acquiesced in the wisdom of this counsel, 
and harmony was restored to the church. 

LINDEN HOME. 








A PASTORATE OF FORTY YEARS. 


()* Saturday, the 5d of April, the Rey. Joseph 
Eldridge, 1).D., of Norfolk, Conn., was fol- 
lowed to the grave by the people of the town in 
which he had been pastor a little more than 
forty-two years. He had resigned his office and 
preached his last sermon on the 2d of November 
preceding. We trust that his character and career 
will receive more than our passing notice. There 
were, however, certain peculiarities in both which 
merit immediate attention, while his memory is 
fresh. That he was no common man and no com- 
mon minister was indicated by the honor which 
was rendered to his memory on the day of his 
burial. The house of worship in which he had 
preached was thronged by a sorrowful assembiy. 
The pastors of all the churches in the vieimity, 
and not a few from a distance, were present. Very 
many prominent laymen from the neighboring 
villages were there with their families, Although 
the audience were disappointed in not hearing 
the eloquent and moving tribute to his memory 
which they expected from his near neighbor and 
life-long friend, Rev. Adam Reid, of Salisbury, 
yet they listened with attention to the unstudied 
words which two or three of his brethren sup- 
plied. Everything in word and act and demeanor 
testified that all the assembly knew ‘“‘ihat a prince 
and a great man had fallen in Israel.” 

And yet, Dr. Eldridge never aspired to be a 
great man, nor did he know that he was a great 
man. The review which he gave of his labors 
and experiences in his final sermon is as simple 
and plain-spoken as the utterances of a child. But 
simple as the sermon was, it indicated a man 
singularly comprehensive in his knowledge, sound 
in his principles, humane in his loving sympathy, 
and earnestly Christian in his aspirations and 
hopes. 

Dr. Eldridge graduated at Yale College in 1899. 
He was full-grown in stature and mature in age 
when he entered as freshman, and he stood second 
in his class at the Commencement. As a student 
he manifested the same characteristics which he 
subsequently exemplified in his life. He was 
strong in thought, somewhat hesitating but vig- 
orous in speech, interested in knowledge of every 
kind, especially in historical and practical truth, 
and kindly in temper. Although he was often 60 
oceupied with his own business and his own 
thoughts as to seem unconscious and unconcerned 
about others, he was always friendly in temper, 
generous in his judgments, and upright in con- 
duct. He studied theology at once, and was 
ordained as pastor at Norfolk in less than three 
years after he graduated. Norfolk was then one 
of the many ‘‘ self-contained” towns, of which 
there are now so few in New England. The epi- 
thet which we use is applied by the Scotch to an 
English-built house, as distinguished from a tene- 
ment or “a flat;” but it designates as well a 
town having within itself all the resources of civil- 
ization, and depending upon itself for most of the 
influences which are essential to a well-ordered 
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Christian commonwealth. It was in many re- 
spects a represemtative New England town, for 
simplicity of living, for strict family government, 
for a general esteem for education, for honor to 
the ‘‘squire” and the natural aristocracy generally, 
for respect for the Puritan Church and the Puri- 
tan Sabbath, and a loyal and heartfelt confidence 
and love for the minister. It had had but two 
pastors since the church was organized in 1761, 
and both of these pastors had won and deserved 
the love and confidence with which their memory 
was regarded. The integrity of the parish had 
suffered little from what in the old New England 
days were very innocently called Sectav'ies, perhaps 
with no less propriety than the representatives of 
the mother church of New England are now and 
then classed among the sects by some dapper 
clerical youngster whose bad manners are only 
surpassed by his narrowness. In this primitive, 
but vigorous and hard-working yet not unrefined 
parish Dr. Eldridge was settled. The house of 
worship and the ‘‘ meeting-house green” are more 
than 1,200 feet above the sea, ¢. e., higher than 
Mt. Holyoke or the Blue Hills of Meriden. Here 
he was contented to labor. Here he found, for 
forty-two years and more, scope and room enough 
for his ambition and stimulus enough for his in- 
tellect. He wrote sermons, with all fidelity, week 
after week, month after month, and year after 
year, till, as he naively records, **the amount of 
manuscript that has accumulated is fearful.” In 
their appearance these sermons mark the succes- 
sion of the years, from the deep yellow of the 
earliest to the white of the latest. He identified 
himself in sympathy with his people, neither in 
flippant nor in sanctimonious ways of condescen- 
sion, but with a hearty and manly sympathy and 
respect which indicated that he was as willing to 
learn as to teach. He tells us how he was taught 
pastoral fidelity by the gentle suggestions of a 
sagacious mother in Israel; how he gathered 
courage and hopefulness from the unexpected 
liberality of a rich but careful parishioner whom 
he interrupted while making maple sugar, and 
who had no reply to give to his looks of gratitude, 
but, ‘‘like a man of business, at once resumed his 
work of stirring the sap in the potash kettle.” 
From another sorely afflicted soul he gained such 
a conception of faith in God as ‘‘ had never before 
sprung up in his mind.” He brought to his work 
a theory of theology gained in the schools; he 
was constantly correcting, modifying, and freshen- 
ing it by observing how it was received and worked 
out by old and young to whom he ministered. 
In short, he made his ministry his work, and in 
it he found abundant occupation for his mind 
and heart. As the reward of his life-work he 
eould say truly, in the simplicity of his heart, ‘‘I 
am confident that I have not an enemy or ill- 
wisher in the church, in the parish, or in the 
town, not in the region—indeed, not in all the 
worid.” In laying down his pastorate he refused 
to retain even a nominal connection with the 
church, that he might free himself and the parish 
from any possible embarrassinent. This was not 
because he loved his people the less, but because 
he loved them the more, as he delicately and 
tenderly intimates in his anticipation of the time 
when he should be called to see their love trans- 
ferred to another. 

Dr. Eldridge was not only respected and beloved 
at home, but he was honored and loved in the 
churches, and by the pastors of the immediate 
vicinity, and in due time throughout all the state. 
The churches of Litchfield county have been 
singularly united in feeling and action from the 
first, thus fulfilling the proverb, ** "hen dwellings 
are far neighbors are near.” No one who has not 
made experience of that hill country life cai love 
any conception of the heights of the hills, ie 
depths of the snows, the tenacity of the mud, and 
the fierceness of winds, which make an ordinary 
mile of travel in winter and in storm equal to 
two or three in other situations; and yet in no 
part of New England has there been a closer 
sympathy and a more ready concert of action 
among ministers and churches. 

Dr. Eldridge appreciated the value of this union 
and codperation. He was for many reasons placed 
in a position which might and would have tempt- 
ed a man less generous and faithful than he 
to excuse himself from many of the exposures, 
and wearisome, thankless services which were 
made easy to him by his interest in the fellowship 
of the churches. To the last he cherished these 
feelings, as was remarked at his burial by one 
of his brethren who knew him best. Even after 
he resigned his pastorate he invited his breth- 
ren to meet at his house as often as they should 





choose in their ecclesiastical or pastoral associa- 
tions. From the convictions gained in his pas- 
toral life, he was a believer in the Consociation of 
the churches, and he repeatedly vindicated this 
organization from the assaults of its opponents. 
But his concern for it was not founded on any 
special theory of ecclesiastical organization, least 
of all upon any desire for clerical domination or 
theological tyranny. Indeed, though public-spirit- 
ed when practical objects might be furthered, he 
had little taste for denominational councils, large 
or small, and no narrow notions of congregational 
sectarianism, but only an ardent and intelligent 
zeal for the advancement of the kingdom of God, 
by Christian spirituality and Christian intelli- 
gence, under the simplest possible ecclesiastical 
forms which are compatible with organic strength 
and harmony. It was worthy of notice how, in 
the last fifteen years of his life, the interest which 
had previously been confined to the churches of his 
neighborhood and county was extended to all the 
churches of the state ; how interested he became 
in the practical questions and enterprises which 
were brought to his notice in the meetings of 
the State General Association and General Con- 
ference. Not a few of his brethren retain vivid 
remembrances of the zea] and power with which 
he surprised and delighted them in these assem- 
blies, even when suddenly called upon to arouse 
their respect for themselves and their office, or to 
analyze and reform any weakness of, faith in the 
pastoral office and the truths of the Gospel. 

In all deliberative assemblies and meetings of 
trustees and committees, Dr. Eldridge was emi- 
nently characteristic. He was usually silent, often 
impatient of long and wordy harangues, or need- 
less and petty discussions, but he was always 
sagacious to discern the point at issue, prompt in 
action, and singularly transparent and honest- 
minded. He was a pillar of strength in the 
corporation of Yale College, and in the many 
boards of trust of which he was a member. 

His intellectual habits and tastes were his own. 
He was fond of history, and, from the beginning 
to the end of his student and pastoral life, he read 
with a never-flagging interest. He was fond of 
travelling and observation of men and their en- 
terprises. He was in close and wakeful sympathy 
with the great political movements of the world, 
and read the newspapers with an _ intelligent 
judgment. To his sermons he brought a solid 
understanding, and a heart that was uniformly 
Christian in its principles and sympathies. His 
sermons were eminently his own—fresh, strong, 
and unique in thought and language. His man- 
ner was his own,—eminently manly, earnest 
and believing. He had little consciousness of 
what he was, or how he was acquitting himself. 
The truths which he uttered took strong hold of 
his being, and he gave impressive utterance to his 
convictions. ‘* While he mused the fire burned, 
then spake he with his tongue "—at first with hesi- 
tation ; but as he proceeded, his spirit was stirred, 
and strong thoughts, forcibly uttered, broke forth 
from their hiding-place, and those who listened 
eould not but feel, Here is a man. 

His circumstances in life were peculiar. He 
was, from the first, independent of his salary, 
as a pecuniary reliance, and was in some other 
respects felt to be independent of his people for 
special favors. These circumstances brought some 
advantages, indeed; but advantages which are 
rarely used by pastors similarly placed without 
serious loss and inconvenience to themselves and 
their parishoners. It is given to very few wealthy 
clergymen in country or in city to escape dainty, 
fastidious, supercilious airs, or a want of genuine 
sympathy with their humble parishoners or un- 
favored brethren. Dr. Eldridge was exposed to 
no charges of this kind. While he was gentle 
among iis people, as a nurse cherisheth her chil- 
dren, yet he uniformly did homage to their self- 
respect. He dared to oppose them when his own 
convictions were strong, but in an earnest and 
manly way. One of the most conspicuous achieve- 
ments of his life was his success in enforcing his 
own views in respect to the location of the rail- 
way, which threatened to invade the center of the 
meeting-house green, and to divide it by a yawn- 
ing gulf, Thata minister should be able to set 
aside the wishes of so many of his parishoners on 
such a question, without mortally offending them, 
and should succeed in convincing them that he 
was in the right, is a most honorable testimony to 
his wisdom, goodness, and sagacity. 

Dr. Eldridge was happy in his home. Hither 
his heart turned when absent, and in the intelli- 
gent, merry and ardent household that was gath- 
ered there, he found his rest and joy. During the 





later years of his life, acute bodily and mental 
suffering, with sharp bereavements among hi« 
kindred coming thick and fast, somewhat shaded 
his life ; but his afflictions only mellowed and ele- 
vated his spirit, making him more lovely without 
weakening his strength or impairing his dignity. 
It was the hope of his relations and friends that 
another ten years might be added to his life, and 
that so useful and beneficial a career might have 
been ended by a glowing yet serene sunset of love 
and wisdom. But a dark cloud suddenly sprung 
out of the west and hid him from their sight. His 
kindred, his people, and his friends will long 
cherish and bless his memory ; and his name will 
stand forth corspicuously in the honored line of 
the many successful New England pastors who 
spent all their lives in one parish, and spent them 
wisely and well. MK, 2. 
YALE Co.LLe@s, April, 1875. 





AS YOU LIKE IT. 
By Henry A. BEERS. 


} ERE while I read the light forsakes the pane; 
Metempsychosis of the twilight gray— 
Into green aisles of Epping or Ardenne 
The level lines of print stretch far away. 


The book-leaves whisper like the forest-leaves; 
A smell of ancient woods, a breeze of morn, 
A breath of violets from the mossy paths, 
And hark! the voice of hounds—the royal hora, 


Which, muftied in the ferny coverts deep, 
Utters the three sweet notes that sound recali; 
As, riding two by two between the oaka, 
Come on the paladins and ladies ali. 


The court will rest from chase in this smooth gtade 
That slopes to meet yon little rushy stream, 
Where in the shallows nod the arrow-heada, 
And the blue flower-de-luce’s banners gieam. 


The gamekeepers are coupling of the hounds; 
The pages hang bright scarfs upon the boughs ; 

The new-slain quarry lies upon the turf 
Whereon but now he with the herd did browse. 


The silk pavilion shines among the trees ; 
The mighty pasties and the flagons strong 
Give cheer to the dear heart of many a knight, 
And many a dame whose beauty lives in song. 


Meanwhile a staging improvised and rude 
Rises, whereon the masquers and the mimes 

Play for their sport a pleasant interlude, 
Fantastic, gallant, pointing at the times. 


Their green-room is the wide midsummer wood; 
Down some far-winding gallery the deer— 

The dappled dead-head of that syivan show— 
Starts as the distant ranting strikes his car. 


They use no traverses nor painted screen 
To help along their naked, out-door wit ; 
(Only the forest lends its leafy scene 
Yet wonderfully well they please the pit, 


The plaudits echo through the wide parquet 
Where the fair audience upon the grass, 

Each knight beside his lady-love, is set, 
While overhead the merry winds do pass. 


The little river murmurs in its reeds, 
And somewhere in the verdurous solitude 
The wood-thrush drops a cool contralto note, 
An orchestra well-tuned unto their mood. 


As runs the play so runs the afternoon ; 
The curtain and the sun fall side by side ; 
The epilogue is spoke, the twilight come ; 
Then homeward through the darkening gtade they ride. 








CLUB-LIFE AMONG WORKINGMEN. 
By Epwarp E. HALE. 


HE English workingmen, in what they call 

Workingmen's Clubs, are trying to solve 
some of the worst problems of manufacturing 
towns. They are at work on the same questions 
which oceupy our ‘ Christian Unions,” ‘“ Chris- 
tian Associations,” ‘‘ Unions for Work,” ‘ United 
Workers,” ‘‘ People’s Clubs,” and similar organi- 
zations. They have had many successes, many 
failures ; and, on the whole, they seem to have 
got hold of something that can be made to work. 
They have become so important and numerous 
that a central society exists in London for the 
single purpose of advising the several clubs, assist- 
ing them as far as possible in those matters which 
they have in eommon, and for circulating infor- 
mation regarding them. 

The Clubs themselves vary from each other, of 
course, very widely. They also vary curiously 
from what we should establish here, or should 
need. But it is impossible to read the collections 
of their reports without sympathy and interest, 
and they make suggestions which will be very 
useful to people at work here for similar pur- 
poses. 

They have cut loose almost entirely from the 
old notions of the Mechanics’ Institutes, that 
what the workingmen most needed was instruc- 
tion or meana of “culture,” so-called. The reports 
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are full of warning on that side.- Mr. Solly, for 
many years the Secretary of the General Society, 
says in one report that there is no way in which 
you can so well empty the hall of a Club as to 
announce that a ‘‘lecture” is to be delivered 
there. Americans will be apt to say here that the 
average English idea of a “lecture” is of some- 
thing rather slow or heavy. It seems that the 
English have found this out, for what the Clubs 
call ‘‘lecturets” have crept in, and are more pop- 
wlar than “lectures.” As I understand, it, a 
**lecturet” is an off-hand talk. Either lecture or 
lecturet is better tolerated if there is a magic lan- 
tern or other illustration. 

What is a Club, then? asks the pains-taking 
American reader, if there is no instruction given 
and nobody is improved. A successful Working- 
man’s Club provides, first of all, a large, cheerful 
room, with comfortable chairs, where men can 
sit and talk with each other. This room for con- 
versation seems to be regarded as the most im- 
portant room of all. Smoking is permitted. In 
some cases, inalt liquors are served, as at our 
German Clubs, But in the larger proportion of 
cases the Clubs do not permit anything intoxieat- 
ing. In almost all Clubs, however, tea and coffee 
are served, and, indeed, a good steward and 
kitchen arrangements seem to be regarded as 
quite essential. Then there should be a reading- 
room, with those newspapers which the working- 
men like. If you can have bagatelle-boards in 
another room, so much the better. Billiard tables 
seem to be regarded as wholly beyond their reach, 
and, indeed, nobody seems to want them. There 
are some Clubs with tennis courts, for playing a 
game which is very popular in England, but has 
never worked its way in with us ; and some Clubs 
in the country have skittle grounds. One London 
Club tried to make a bowling alley in the cellar, 
but their heavy balls hurt the walls and annoyed 
the neighbors. 

Now, most of these conveniences are such as 

the members would have in taverns, inns, or other 
public houses, and the main object of the ‘‘ Club” 
is to get men out of the public houses, Yet the 
publie house has the attraction of liquor. How 
will the Club make up for that ? 
) In the first place, the Workingman’s Club is, or 
ought to be, cheaper than the tavern ; so far as 
the motive of saving goes, so good. But that 
motive does not go very far. It is only a very 
poor type of man who is kept from drinking 
solely by our elaborate demonstrations of the 
cost of his liquor. If you ean form in your Work- 
ingman’s Club a good singing club, or other 
musical society, that proves always a good attrac- 
tion. A well conducted ‘ Free-and-Easy,” with a 
spirited and sensible chairman one evening in the 
week, is considered a good attraction. Of the 
*‘lecturets” I have spoken. Occasional dramatic 
entertainments, rather fewer than more, says Mr. 
Solly, occasional concerts, pic-nics, or cricket 
matches in summer, keep up interest and mem- 
bership. A debating society, once a week, inter- 
ests one class of people. All these expedients 
seem quite familiar to those of us who have 
studied the same class of interests here ; indeed, I 
think we understand them better than the English 
Clubs do, and have some advantages which they 
lack. 

They have discovered one thing which has 
hardly been brought out here,—perhaps has not 
been needed. The most experienced directors in 
these clubs are sure that the men, who are men, 
must be permitted to meet without the nuisance 
of the presence of boys and youths. What seems 
droll to us is that they exclude as ‘‘ youths,” when 
they can, all who are under twenty-five years of 
age. Mr. Solly is very earnest about the neces- 
sity of this exclusion. He is as eager that the 
** youths” should have rooms for themselves ; but 
the men must have a conversation room, he says, 
where they can talk on their affairs without the 
presence and noise of high-spirited young men. 
This is urged in clubs which receive no members 
under eighteen years of age. 

With us a man of twenty-three or four is so 
often a staid and settled member of society, living 
in his own house and managing his own family, 
that the exclusion at that line would shut out 
most of the persons for whom our “unions” are 
made. Whether it would not prove that the ex- 
clusion of “‘ youths” would bring in to our unions 
& more solid set of men who do not now use them, 
may well be a question. 

The central society in England eagerly begs the 
Workingmen’s Clubs to abstain from all political 
or religious diseussions. There is no objection to 
\ Political or religious clubs hiring their rooms for 





specific purposes. Bat the club itself should not 
permit polemic discussions either of politics or of 
theology. The successful clubs, which are on a 
large enough scale, have rooms which they can 
rent for a night or more often for any purpose. 
Indeed they are able in many such ways to en- 
large their income and to maintain that rivalry 
with the tavern-keepers which is a very central 
reason for their existing at all. Thus, they are 
glad to rent rooms for trades-union meetings. 
But if they become trades-unions the object 
of the club fails; so if they become religious so- 
cieties, or dramatic societies, or temperance 
societies, or insurance companies, it fails. Yet 


any club may with advantage let its premises for | 


the purposes of any or all such organizations. 

In the long run a club must be self-supporting. 
This is the English verdict, and we have a good 
deal to learn from their experience. It is odd 
that the American experiments, so far as I know 
them, are almost all based on plans where a richer 


class provides entertainment and relaxation for a | 


poorer class ; while the English plans all point to 
the necessity of the working classes caring for 
themselves. Yet it is conceded there, as every 
one here admits, that a certain capital or ‘‘ plant” 
is needed for a beginning, which must be supplied 
by subscriptions among the masters or capitalists. 
For you cannot start a club unless you have an 
attractive club-house. For the attractive club- 
house you need furniture and fixtures, It is not 
safe to run in debt for these, and the entrance 
fees will not cover the cost. But after these are 
fairly paid for, the impression of the gentlemen 
of most experience seems to be that the interest 
of the club will be best sustained if those who 
carry it on share in providing for the necessary 
expenses. Still it is admitted that they will not 
do this by mere assessments. They must make 
money by their concerts or pic-nie parties or other 
entertainments. I do not see that any large club 
has been organized which raised by its assess- 
ments all the money which it needed. 

The assessments are not so large as we should 
put on here—but are, I think, met with more dif- 
ficulty. It is almost sad to see the concession 
made in these reports of the poverty of the En- 
glish workman. Taking half a dozen clubs at 
random, these are the assessments: ‘2d. a week,” 
‘2d. a week,” ‘‘2d. a week, or one penny a day,” 
“1s. 6d. a quarter,” ‘2s. 6d. a quarter,” ‘‘2d. a 
week.” This is, it will be seen, substantially a 
uniform payment of two dollars a year. But, in 
almost every instance which | find spoken of in 
the reports, it is considered necessary to collect 
the subscription weekly. 

I think the subscription in the London clubs 
is a little higher. There were last year, in London 
alone, seventy-six of these clubs. The Grosvenor 
Club, in Pimlico, is one comparatively new. This 
was founded by the Marquis of Westminster. I 
think he gave the ground-rent for a nominal sum. 
I see that the present Marquis of Westminster 
gives the rent thus for a club in St. Mark's parish, 
which has erected a building for six thousand 
pounds. The Grosvenor Club is called self-sup- 
porting, with a thousand members. I have no 
memorandum of its rate of assessment. 

The rule regarding beer and other malt liquor 
in the St. Mark's club is, ‘‘ Tea, coffee, and beer 
may be supplied to members in the club rooms, at 
the discretion of the managing committee.” In 
practice this means that there is no open bar for 
‘perpendicular drinking.” No one makes any profit 
on the sale of beer, so that there is no motive to 
induce the steward to press it, instead of bever- 
ages which do not intoxicate. But a man who 
orders anything else to eat, may order beer to 
drink with it. This rule meets the advice given, 
after much consideration, by the central comimit- 
tee. The workmen said—or are said to say—that 
they did not care for the beer so much, as for the 
evidence that they were not treated like children. 
It was held that the ‘‘ Club,” if it were to live as 
an institution, must be true to its principle, that 
it would not represent any section of opinion. It 
must not be a temperance society, any more than 
a religious or a political society. 

To all which the answer I should make would 
be, that if it were to be a society it must be an 
orderly society. The significant fact that whisky 
and gin are not sold, shows that the managers 
have found out that good order cannot be main- 
tained while such appliances are furnished, in 
obedience to the so-called right of individuals. 
And, for my part, I should as willingly give the 
club members the right to burn assafedita on the 
club stoves, as to drink beer in the club parlors, 
I mean, that I think that the quiet and decorum 





and comfort of the club would be as much injured 
by one of these practices as by the other. 

The great point to be held in mind is that the 
club is, at bottom, for talk and society. It is not 
for instruction—nay, it is not for mutual improve- 
ment. It is for rest after a tired day, I was 
sitting one night at the ‘‘ Union,” at Providence, 
and noticed a dozen factory girls in one corner. 
‘“Why are not these girls playing checkers, or 
reading, or playing parlor croquet?’ I asked, 
‘** Oh,” said the lady in charge, ‘* they are too tired. 
I always go and ask such girls if they do not want 
to make up a croquet party, but they always say, 
‘No,—they are too tired.” Still they like to come, 
and see folks. It seems social.” 

I have been surprised to see that in all these 
English reports there is not once any notice of a 
piano. Perhaps this is an accident. A piano is 
regarded as the first necessary article of furniture 
in every such establishment in America known 
to me. 





BUSINESS ETHICS. 
SYEVERAL years ago, the London Times, in 
kK commenting upon the use of false mercantile 
marks as brands—a notable instance of which had 
just transpired—made the following (not novel) 
statement: 


“The marks, and not only the marks, but the very name 
and address of one dealer are appropriated without scrupie 
by another if the trick promises to be serviceable, A re- 


| tailer, ordering goods cf a wholesale manufacturer, directs 


that they shall be stamped, not with his own name, but that 
of another dealer with more renown in the trade, and tha 
order is duly executed, and the goods are so sent into the 
market. Not only false names, but false quotations are given. 
A stamp will certify that a reel of cotton contains so many 
hundred yards, when it does not contain, nor was ever in- 
tended to contain, two-thirds of the length.” 

This false branding has become so ordinary a 
device that its manifold indications now excite 
very little surprise. When, the other day, a 
gentleman brought home some newly-purchased 
hosiery, and with some little elation at their 
moderate cost, pointed at the words, ‘‘ All Woot" 
and ‘ British,” which were stamped upon the two 
sorts of articles, his wife quietly informed him 
that the eool was half cotton, and as to those 
which were stamped British she very much doubt- 
ed whether our trans-Atlantic cousins would 
acknowledge them as of their manufacture. Upon 
returning the latter, for exchange, to the trades- 
man, he remarked that the stamp wasn't a very 
reliable guide—he had quantities of things marked 
just so—and that this particular article he was 
free to admit was German and not British. 

If false titles and short measures of goods are in 
common use by the manufacturer, and retailers 
dispose of them similarly marked, without scruple, 
while the public acquiesce in the system as one 
that is universal and quite unalterable, can it 
hence be matter of surprise that the manufac- 
turers’ and the retailers’ clerks will try their 
dexterity at false entries, and that startling defal- 
cations are so frequently heard of ? 

In forming a correct estimate of what consti- 
tutes truth in traffic, it may be worth while to 
recur to certain old rules, which, as they bear the 
impress of inspiration, must be held superior to 
present practice, no matter how extensive such 
practice may be even in Christian communities : 

“Thou shalt not have in thine house divers measures, a 
great and a small. But thou shalt bave a perfect and just 
weight, a perfect and just measure ehalt thou have : that thy 
days may be lengthened in the land which the Lord thy Ged 
giveth thee.”—Deut. xxv. 14, 15. 

._‘* Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment, in meteyard, 
in weight, or in measure. Just balances, just weights, a just 
ephah, and a just hin, shai! ye have.”—Levit. xix. 3, 3. 

“Divers weights and divers measures, both of them are 
alike abomination to the Lord.’’—Proy, xx. 10, 

But there may be many of an easy conscience in 
these matters who will be ready to contend that 
the Hebraic commercial code is, for this genera- 
tion, unpleasantly and unnecessarily stiff and old 
fashioned, and could hardly be expected to adapt 
itself to the wide-awake requirements of modern 
competitive traffic. It would be very proper, 
they think, to count it in with the ordinances that 
have been forever abolished. Nevertheless, these 
easy-going ones are not a whit more willing that 
their practice should be tried by the New Testa- 
ment code ; else must they confess that the concise 
command of our Saviour—Jet your communica- 
tion be yea, yea, and nay, nay—is intended to 
witness against all untruthfulness, however dis- 
guised. Falsehood is the same in essence whether 
it be stamped or spoken. Take the terse Gospel 
rule, as above, and place the instances which we 
have cited to the touchstone of truth: This 
hosiery, is it ‘‘ British” ? Nay. Is it ‘‘ all wool”? 
Nay, by no means. And this reel of thread, does 
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it really measure a hundred yards, as thou hast 
plainly stamped it? Again, nay. Why then dost 
thou utter these branded falsehoods? The reply 
would probably be, Because everybody else does 
it! “The Bible in the counting-room” is a good 
motto truly, but there would be better and finer 
fruit showing in the marts of trade if those who 
have the good Book at their elbows, and who read 
it, too, would beware of #he wiles of the “little 
foxes.” If we feel quite persuaded of the futility 
of any efforts to drive the deceitful things away— 
in plain words, if we think our goods must be 
stamped with a falsehood in order to dispose of 
them at.a profit—then it becomes a serious ques- 
tion, as we value our immortal interests, whether 
it would not be wiser and safer to forsake such 
present occupation for another not thus beset by 
entangling devices. 

Every one, however, be he ‘‘ Jew or Gentile,” or 
whatever be his nationality or occupation, has the 
sure witness within himself—irrespective of Holy 
Scripture—to administer reproof against every 
deceiving or fraudulent commercial practice ; 
while weak and insufficient must be the excuse of 
those who would seek to evade their responsibility 
by adducing the plea of ‘‘ everybody else does it.” 
Though the families of Abraham and Lot were 
alone righteous of all the inhabitants of Sodom, 
yet was this isolation of theirs no justification for 
them to forsake their righteousness. And as in 
faithful Abraham all the earth was blessed, ac 
cording to the Divine promise, in that Christ 
came in the flesh, and died, and being risen again, 
would draw all men after him : evenso if we would 
say that we are Christ’s, we must hold ourselves 
aloof from hurtful or hindering things, abiding 
ever in the truth, however it may at times run 
counter to customary practice. 

J. W. L. 
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LAYING FOUNDATIONS. 
FRIDAY EVENING. Apri! 23, 1875. 


TT is very curious to observe how such a man as 

Paul looked upon things which are quite familiar 
to us; to stop and think until we get a realization of 
the effect that flowed, in his mind, from the inspection 
of the familiar things about him. I do uot suppese 
that any man could bave gone to Athens, and looked 
at the Acropolis, and at those crowniug structures, 
representing the highest skill of the most skillful na- 
tion, in its highest period of art—I do not suppose that 
any man could bave seen the clear morning and the 
glowing evening rise and fall upon those uplifted 
memorials—without a poetic feeling, without a sense 
of beauty, without marveling and wondering. 

We know that Paul was there; we know perfectly 
well, from other sources of history, what the glory of 
that city was at that time; we know perfectly well 
that there were things there about which it was a 
proverb to say that a man was unfortunate who died 
without seeing them; and yet, you cannot find, as I 
recollect, a single intimation or hint in the writings 
of Paul, that he ever saw anything beautiful in sculpt- 
ure, in painting, or in architecture, notwithstanding 
he uses architectural illustrations all the time. 

When we see a temple we think of its proportions, 
and of its beauty as a whole. It strikes the esthetic 
sense in us. When Paul saw a temple he thought 
about its foundations under ground; he looked at it, 
apparently, somewhat with the contractor’s eye. He 
did not say, “* How much did it cost?” but he thought 
of the sub-structure; he thought of the process, the 
long labor by which stone after stone was reared 
in the growing building, and he used the term to 
build, whose force is very much lost by the werd into 


which it is translated, edify. He thought of ihe way 
in which those temples were being built—ol the v4, 
in which they were going up, little by little, tiie by 
little. 


Now you might say, “That is a very low view.” 
You might say that here was a great, rough, robust, 
spiritual Jew, that had no eve for nature an@ no 
eve for beauty. Yet, on the other hand, he had 
the most exquisite sense of beauty, and the pro- 
foundest sympathy with nature, but it was beauty io 
the human soul, and nature as it developed within 
man. And everything, apparently, that he saw, in the 
symuasium, in the school of philosophy, in the circus, 
on the battlefield, or in great cities, had in bis mind 
relation to the greatest work which God was carrying 
ou in this world—the transformation of low, brute nat- 
ures, successively, by his grace and Spirit, into bright, 
radiant, angelic creatures, Everything was related 
to that in his mind. He may have thought of the 
other things, but these were to him so much more im- 
pressive that they were the only things which he men- 
tioned. 

In one place, speaking a great many. times of the 
foundations of things, you recollect that he says (1 





think it is in Corinthians), “I have laid foundations 
and other men build thereon.”’ . 

Now, did you ever stop and see what laying founda- 
tions means? Did you ever pause, in New York, as 
you were going past foundations that were being laid, 
and do so vulgar a thing as to stand among common, 
plain folks, and forget your clothes, forget your er- 
rand, forget your company, and watch those men 
away down thirty feet below the sidewalk, shoveling, 
and rolling great slab stones into the very bottom of 
the ditches that had been dug, half the dirt not thrown 
out, far out of sight, with nobody to know what they 
were doing except some poor old minister like me 
looking ou them, or some fellow-laborers who are in 
sympathy with them? 

Did you ever stop to think what it was to be a stone- 
mason—not one that makes ornaments away up 
where everybody can see them, but one that works 
down at the bottom, out of sight, four or five 
weeks, before he gets up to the level of the top of the 
ground, where he can see anybody, or anybody can 
see him; and no sooner does he get it up ona level 
with the ground, than away he goes to another similar 
job; and the bricklayer, or the ornamenting man, 
comes and builds on the foundation which he has laid. 
He is imbedded agaiu, somewhere else, thirty feet 
down, among the roughest and coarsest of men, often; 
and what is his comfort? Why, the thought that as 
soon as his work is done, somebody will step in and 
cover it up with other work so beautiful that he will 
not be thought of unless the foundation which he has 
built should sink or crack, in which case he will be 
roundly cursed, by those who come after him, for 
spoiling their work. 

Did you ever stop to think that there isa class of 
mep who are forever working out of sight, so that 
whatever of praise and sympathy comes to their sur- 
rounding fellows, they never have anything of the 
kind? 

1 have often stopped and looked at the foundatious 
of the maguificeut building for the Evening Post, at 
the corner of Broadway and Fulton street; and at 
those of the finest structure in New York, I think, on 
the corner of Bond street and Broadway. 1 have 
looked a great many times, very curiously, from the 
pavement at that bottom-work, till I really came to be 
fascinated with it. I wondered what those men 
thought, and how they felt, and what they talked 
about when they went home to their families, tired, 
from their work. I wondered how they looked upon 
that work; and [ came to the conclusion that even 
ihat sort of work probably had some kind of charm. 
What kind of charm it was, I could not tell. It could 
not be of beauty, certainly; it could not be agreeable 
in und of itself; but then, that was the way in which 
they earned their wages; and earning their wages was 
the way to give the little girl and the little boy what 
they wanted to eat. Thatiwas the way to make them 
happy; and they wanted to make them happy because 
they loved them. And sol thought to myself, * The 
work of these poor fellows, sweating and tugging 
away down there, is not quite as bad to them as it 
would be to me if [ had it todo. Their work is bette: 
than mine would be, and they are better than I should 
be, probably.” To them, it is work clothed with cer- 
tain associations of home. They are working for the 
souls of others—for the hearts and affections and com- 
forts of those that are dear to them. It is easy to 
clothe one’s work with a thousand associations of love 
and sympathy; but to us it seems very strange, at 
first, for such men to do it with such work. 

Paul, the one, the only educated man amoung the 
apostles—Paul, the proudest man by nature that ever 
lived in Palestine—Paul, who said that he counted 
himself not less than the chiefest, and yet in some 
respects the lowest and meanest—Paul says, “I have 
chosen to lay foundations on which other men might 
build. I go around from city to city; I go to places 
where nobody has been before me; I go down among 
the poor; I go into the sinks of poverty and iniquity; 
and I take the first bruut of hatred everywhere; I 
take the disputation; I take the unpopularity; [ take 
the labor and the care; I bring together the humble 
folks, poor women, Overgrown and outgrown and 
outcast men, all sorts of rough-edged, rude, and in- 
conspicuous materials; and, having gathered them 
together, I permeate them with a sense of Christ; 
thus T lay foundations; and just ag quick as I get 
ihem) so that they will stand, as soon as the work is 
organized, other men come in and take the work of 
reariug the superstructure who would not do this 
kind of foundation work. I am willing to do it; I 
have reason for doing it; and I go on and do it, and 
let other men take it just as it begius to appear above 
the surface of the groun@; and they put up that which 
is beautiful, and which men look at and admire. 
There are enough men to do that.” There are a hun- 
dred men that will build above ground cheerfully 
where there is one man that will build under ground 
cheerfully; and yet Paul says, “Such was my spirit 
that T preferred the under ground work.” 

Now, think how much there isin that. He did not 
do it from self-interest. He had talents which would 
have enabled him to work in more comspicuous places, 
where he would have received praise and bouor; but 
he chose a sphere of labor which brought him neither 
honor nor praise. His work was out of the sight of 
men's eyes, and he could have done it from no other 
consideration than this: “It is indispensable work; 
and my Master has said, ‘ He“that will be chief amovg 








you, let him be your slave.’ Now, here is the slave's 
work for the cause’s sake, for Christ’s sake, and for 
the brethren’s sake. It is the lowest and poorest 
work; and I will do it; and I rejoice in doing it.” 

I myself understand just how it is. In the second or 
third year of my pastorate ‘in Indianapolis I think i€ 
was (I have lately been catechised so much that I do 
not dare to make a statement without stopping to 
think how it ought to be)—I think it was the second 
year—no, it was the third year—no, it was the second 
year, according to the best of my recollection—I came 
back one Saturday night from Terre Haute, where 
during the week there had been a very glorious revival 
of religion. Getting home Saturday night, I blew the 
trumpet on Sunday morning. I recollect preaching a 
sermon of encouragement and exhortatiou and incite- 
ment to the church, to brace up now, and put on the 
armor and go into this blessed work. I gave an ac- 
count in the evening of the great revival iu Terre 
Haute. I had never had one then in all my ministry; 
and a revival was more to me than the first-born child 
te the mother, and I remember I said to them, “I am 
going to preach every night through the week in the 
lecture-room.”’ As I ha@ come all aglow from Terre 
Haute, when on Monday night I found the lecture- 
room but two-thirds or half full, it was a little dis- 
couraging tome; but I did the best IT could; and at 
the close of the meeting I called upon those who would 
like to converse with me about religion to eome for- 
ward ; and not one remained. Tuesday eveving it was 
wet, it was a rainy night; aud the room was about as 
full as before; and at the close of the meeting I again 
said that I would talk with any one who wished to 
converse on (the subject of religion if they would re- 
main; and two servant-girls stopped. There were my 
friends; there were the girls that I was bringing up in 
my little domestic class (for I taught a class); there 
were representatives of the first families in town; 
there were the intelligent people; and not one of 
them stopped. There were only these two servant- 
girls, that smelled as though their clothes were always 
hanging up in the buttery or in the kitchen. There 
was that perpetuated, accumulated cooking smell. 

Well, when I went down, [ am sorry to be obliged 
to confess, I felt the risiug of pride, and [ was on the 
point of saying, ‘I think I will see you some other 
time’; but hardly had the thought dawned on my 
mind before there came rushing upon me an almost 
Pentecostal feeling. I felt as though I could break out 
into floods of tears; and I said, “Is there a soul on 
God’s earth so low and so poor that it is not an un- 
speakable privilege for me to bring that soul to Jesus? 
What are you, and under what dominion of feeling 
are you, that you should uot hail the doing, and leap 
with joy to do, the poorest and meanest work, if it is 
ouly doue for Clrist?” If they had been my own sis- 
ters I could not have been more faithful than I was 
with them ; and God accepted the faint endeavor 
which I wade to act as a Christian man should; and 
the work went on from that moment, day by day and 
week by weck, and increased until there were between 
one and two hundred couversions in the congregation. 

Now look a little at the relations of this to your own 
selves. You are very much in danger (especially those 
who are in prosperous circumstances), of being so 
uuder the dominion of other people's eyes, that you in- 
sttnctively ask, “ What will be thought? Wilt it be 
regarded as proper?” And wiren we use that phrase, 
“Is it proper?” we do not know how much it is born 
of pride and vanity. What we mean by it is, “ What 
will proper folks (that is, folks that staud high iu the 
community), think about it?” 

lu selecting what we will do, let us not be guided by 
such considerations. Ladmit that there is a principle 
of adaptation, and that a man should choose that 
work which is iu the line of his acknowledged 
strength, and that he should do it in the way in which 
it will avail most; but we inust not @iake that a pre- 
tense or excuse for not doiug things that are disagree- 
able, but that it is our duty to do. Are we willing to 
labor, not for the praise of men, nor for what will be 
pleasant to gs,"n0r for what will succeed easily in our 
hands? Are we willing to take up with work in the 
kitchen, in the laundry, in the very bottom of the fac- 
tory, in the iowest ueighborhoods, and among the 
poorest people? Are we willing to take up work 
patiently, and long coutinued, not for other men's 
sake aloue, nor for our own sake, but because we hear 
right nbove our heads, all the time, sweeter than any 
music discoursing in the air, ‘ Inasmuch as ye are do- 
ing it unto the least of these, O my beloved, ye are do- 
ing it unto me.” j 

There is nothing that makes the world shine so 
much as loving. There is nothing that turns disgust 
into luxury like love. Think gf the things that the 
mother does for her babe, in sickness and infirmities, 
through years, which she will not let anybody else's 
hand touch. ar of the innumerable things that 
she does which, if she were sent a3 a servant to do for 
pay, would be loathsome to her. The number of 
things which love converts into luxury is beyond all 
count, if we have a sense of Christ with us and toving 
us, of his eye watching over us sympathetically, and 
of his heart warming us by its throbs, and saying to 
us, every where, “‘ Whatever you do for these my little 
oues, you are doing for me, I know it, and I recog- 
nize it.” If you have that, how it transforms your 
life, how it transforms you, and how it brings you out 
of that malign sphere of selfish motive where pride 
and vanity reign, and lifts you, in the nature of cin 
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eumata:.-es, into the nobility of. working as Christ 
would uave you work, Your vulgarest life,-your low- 
est, mosi unappreciated life, is noble when it is spent 
upon the principle of love for the great ‘Invisible. 

Now, iu all your religious steps, whatever you pro- 
pose to do, do not ask yourself * What is best for me?” 
do not usk yourself, ‘‘ What will folks say if I take 
this step?” Do not ask your pride what you shall do, 
or where you shall go: ask your Lord and Saviour, 
and by the power of loviug Christ make everything 
that ever befalls you sweet and pleasant. 





THE CLEED AND THE SEA. 
By Mary MAPES DODGE. 


NE summer day, when birds flew high, 
I saw a child step into the sea ; 
It giowed and sparkled at her touch, 
And softly plashed about her knee. 


It held her lightly with its strength, 
It kissed and kissed her silken hair, 
It heaved with tenderness to know 
A little child was in its care. 


She, gleeful, dipped her pretty arms 
And caught the sparkles in her hands; 
I heard her laughter, as she soon 
Came skipping up the sunny sands. 


“Ts this the cruei sea?” I thought, 
“ The merciless, the awful sea ?”’ 
Now hear tie answer soft and true, 
That rippled over the beach to me: 


* Shall not the sea, in the sun, be glad 
When a child doth come to play? 
Had it been the storm time, what could I, 
The sea, but bear her away— 
Bear her away on my foaming crest, 
Toss her and hurry her to her rest! 


* Be it life or death, God ruleth me; 
And he loveth every soul; 
I've an carthly shore and a heavenly shore, 
And toward them both I roll; 
Shining and beautiful both are they, 
And a little child will go God's way.” 


— Books aud Authors, 











A STATESM A? S DIARY. 
Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, sakes Portions of his 
iary from 1795 to 1848. Edited by Charles Francis Adams. 

Tol. The De partment of State, First Term ; 1817-1820. 

J.B. Lippine ott & Co., Philadelphia. Per volume, $5. 

The contents of this volume of Mr. Adams's mem- 
oirs is fully as interesting as those of the preceding 
volumes. Neither our foreign nor domestic affairs 
reached a crisis during Mr. Monroe’s first term, but 
there were frequent critical and disquieting periods in 
which there was need of «ven more ability in the 
State Department than sufficed on occasions when great 
national dangers gave the administration the almost 
undivided support of the country. 

When Mr. Adams took the portfolio of the State 
Department, his associates in the Cabinet were Craw- 
ford, Crowinshield, Wirt, and Calhoun, Mr. Clay being 
Speaker of the House and leader of the opposition to 
the administration. Our relations with Great Britain, 
France, Portugal, and Sweden were not satisfactory, 
while with Spain we were almost ready to go to war. 
General Jackson had been fighting the Seminoles in 
Florida, which still belonged to Spain, and, under the 
impression that the Spanish commander at Pensacola 
was guilty of double-dealing, Jackson stormed Pensa- 
cola and captured it. He had also executed a number 
of Indiaus, with whom were two British subjects. 
Besides having insulted Spain, the United States were 
rightly considered to be in sympathy with the rebel- 
lious South American nations; and while few Euro- 
pean nations objected to seeing Spain weakened, they 
naturally objected to the establishment of republics in 
lands wrested from a monarchy, and they as naturally 
suspected that the sympathy extended by the United 
States to rebels in South America would be as freely 
given to whatever revolutionists might attempt to dis- 
turb the status of any European government. 

Our internal affairs were in that peculiarly unset- 
tled condition for which, its cause not being under- 
stood, the Government was blamed by every one. 
The revenues were insufficient, and there was great 
uncertainty on the subject of finance; as a natural 
consequence, there was a general stagnation of com- 
merce and depression of manufactures, while numbers 
of ignorant and unscrupulous politicians strove to 
fight their way to prominence by making themselves 
champions of worthless financial theories. The ques- 
tion of the admission of Missouri had already given 
rise to that division of sentiment on the duty of the 
nation toward slavery which lasted until civil war 
Swept away the cause. Political aspirants were as 
numerous as now, and while perhaps no less unscru- 
pulous than those of the present days, they were less 
skillful in hiding their tools and their methods of 
work. Office-scekers swarmed—the new Secretary of 
State found them on his first. appearance in his new 
office, and they were as hungry aud persistent as they 
xre in the New York Custom-house to-day. Mr. 
Adams, after mentioning by name an ex-Senator as 
“recommending paupers for office,” says: “1t is one 
of our misfortunes that all the places under the gov- 
ernment are bestowed upon people of this description ; 


qualifications.” 


/ more unsettled than ever. 





men whose wants are their principal, if not their only, 
Even foreign ministers—although we 
needed that our representatives at European courts 
should be selected from our ablest men—were ap- 
pointed from as low consideratious as have ever pre- 
vailed since. The President had eveu thought of 
offering General Jackson the Russian mission, and 
had consulted Jeffersou on the subject, but the ex- 
President exclaimed, ‘‘Good God! he would breed 
you a quarrel before he had been there a month!" 

Mr. Adams's own personal experience in the State 
Department affords excellent reading for people am- 
bitious of holding office. Probably no more unselfish, 
able, patriotic man ever held the same portfolio; yet 
he was witbout a sympathizer in the Cabinet, and he 
says, ‘‘there is not in either house of Congress an in- 
dividual member who would open his lips to defend 
me or move a finger to defeat any combination to 
injure me; aud, as I am not there to defend myself, 
Clay has a free swing to assault me, which he does both 
in his public speeches and by secret machinations with- 
out scruple or delicacy.’ Of relaxation he seems to 
bave had none: he mentions many dinners, suppers 
and balls, but seldom makes other comment than to 
say that some one of the foreign ministers announced 
that he should write him a note about some disquieting 
subject, or reminded him of an answer yet due to 
notes already delivered. The Spanish minister even 
called to complain that a dead fowl had been tied to 
the beli-rope of his door, the intention being, he be- 
lieved, to convey the idea that the Spanish monarcby 
was of no more consequence than an old dead hen. 
Mr. Adams preferred to believe that the bird was 
affixed by mischievous boys without political intent, 
and the minister reluctantiy accepted the explanation, 

To the second year of Monroe's administration our 
Spanish relations, which had previously been full of 
threatenings of war, were materially improved by a 
treaty which gave the United States the whole of the 
Spanish territory of Florida—a territory several times 
larger than the state which now bears the same name. 
This was undoubtedly the greatest act and success of 
Monroe’s first term, and the credit of it belongs far 
more to Mr. Adams than toany one else. The condition 
of our relations with other foreign countries improved 
but little, however, and our home affairs became 
In 1819 the Colonization 
Society was formed, and Mr. Adams, although hating 
slavery and fully awake to its dangerous influence as 
the leading question of national politics, was obliged 
to withbold his sympathy from the society. His im- 
pressions of this association, whose avowed object was 
the removal of free blacks to Africa, were fully justi- 
fied by the subsequeut history of the society. He says: 

“There are men of all sorts in this Colonization Society ; 
some, exccedingly humane, weak-minded men, who have 
really no other than the professed objects in view, and who 
honestly believe them both useful and attainable; some, 
speculators in official profits and honors, which a colonial 
establishment would of course produce; some, speculators 
in political popularity, who think to please the abolitionists 
by their zeal for emancipation, and the slaveholders by the 
flattering hope of ridding them of the free colored people 
at the public expense; lastly, some cunning slaveholders 
who see that the plan may be carried far enough to produce 
the effect of raising the market price of their slaves,” 


Mr. Adams reports a conversation he held in 1820 
with Calhoun (the Secretary of War) on the Slave Ques- 
tion, the Missouri matter being then before Congress. 
Calhoun did not believe it would cause a dissolution 
ofthe Union. His reflections, after the interview had 
closed, were of the nature of absolute prophecy : 

“Tf the dissolution of the Union should result from the 
slave question, it is as obvious as anything that can be seen 
of futurity that it must shortly afterwards be followed by 
the universal emancipation of the slaves. It is a con- 
templation worthy of the most exalted soul whether its 
(slavery’s) total abolition is or isnot practicable. . .. A 
dissolution, at least temporary, of the Union, as now consti- 
tuted, would be certainly necessary, and the dissolution 
must be upon a point involving the question of slavery, 
and no other. The Union might then be reorganized on the 
fundamental principle of emancipation.” 

He, in the same paragraph, foreshadows, as he also 
does elsewhere, his own career. He says: ** This object 
is vast in its compass, awful in its prospects, sublime 
and beautiful in its issue. A life deyoted to it would 
be nobly speut or sacrificed.’’ Elsewhere he says: 
“Oh, if but one man could arise with a genius capable 
of comprehending, a heart capable of supporting and 
au utterance capable of communicating those eternal 
truths that belong to this question, to lay bare in all 
its nakedness that outrage upon the goodness of God, 
human slavery, now is the time, and this is the occa- 
sion, upon which such a man would perform the duties 
of an angel upon earth!” 

Of his opinions of the noted men with whom he 
eame constantly in contact we learn as little from this 
volume as from any of those which have preceded it. 
That Mr. Adams was acute in analyzing characters 
and motives, we know, and that he was in the habit 
of doing so seems probable, for of foreigners then in 
America we find some careful sketches. The ministers 
of Great Britain, France, Spain, and Portngal form 
each the subject of a short but thorough description. 
After a conversation with the Russian minister, in 
which the latter informed the Secretary that the Czar 
thought Napoleon should be treated with more rigor 
and “forced to submit to more daily and hourly in- 
sults,” Mr. Adams writes: 

“ He (Napoleon) has, perhaps, doue more evil than any man 





living. He attained to greater power than any one hag exer- 
cised since the days of Charlemagne, and his abuse of power 
was in proportion té its extent. His fall was, as pupishment 
to him, the consummation of justice. No agony of suffer- 
ance can be too exquisite, no prolongation ot torture too 
excruciating, for the depth and magnitude of his offensad 
against his species, but he is punished by instruments in e 
moral point of view no better than himself—base and ignobie 
instruments—who with all of his depravity have none of his 
redeeming greatness.” 


Of Calhoun Mr. Adams repeats a statement which 
he made to the great South Carolinian himself: * I ex- 
pected more from him than from any other man liv- 
ing, to the benefit of the public service of this nation.” 
Of John Randolph he says: * Egotism, Virginian aris- 
tocracy, slave-scourging liberty, religion, literature, 
science, wit, fancy, generous feelings and malignant 
passions constitute a chaos in his mind from which 
nothing orderly can flow.” Jefferson was to him an 
anomalous character. ‘“ Jefferson has been all his life 
a slaveholder; but he has published opinions so blast- 
ing to the very existence of slavery, that, however 
creditable they may be to his candor and humanity, 
they speak not much for his prudence or his forecast 
as a Virginian planter.”” Mr. Adams mettions at 
length a sermon he heard at the Capitol by “ Mr, Ed- 
ward Everett, the professor of Greek at Harvard 
University, a young man of shining talents and of il- 
lustrious promise.” But, although delighted with the 
sermon, Mr. Adams discerned what was an evidence 
of the principal fault of Everett's character—* a want 
of unity in his subject.”’ 

The volume closes while the heat of the conflict over 
the Missouri question was increasing. Mr. Monroe's 
reelection was assured, so aspirants for the Presidency © 
were free to prepare more elaborate schemes whereby, 
at the expense of the public peace and welfare, they 
might secure a strong body of supporters. The reader 
of this volume will be compelled to take up ils suc- 
cessor also, for the narrative increases in interest as it 
approaches our own days and treats of occurrences 
within the memory of many men still living. 


A NATIONAL WORK COMPLETED. 
Statistical Atias of the United States. Part I. Based on the 

Results of the Ninth Census (1870). With Contributions 

from — Eminent Men of Science and Several Depart- 

ments of the Government. Compiled under Authority of 

Congress, by Francis A. Walker, M.A., Superintendent of 

the Ninth Census, and Professor of Political wooneney and 

History in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 

Printed by Julius Bien, New York. Published by the Goy- 

ernment. 

The second part of the Statistical Atlas was 
published in advance of the first, and was noticed in 
these columns some months ago; the part now pub- 
lished completes the work, and we are now enabled, 
by means of about fifty charts in a single volume, to 
learn more of our nafioual progress and present status 
in matters of material and political ecouomy than 
could be learned in a lifetime of study in the usual 
manner. This Atlas, although conveying its informa- 
tion prmcipally through the sense of Comparison, is 
really encyclopedic in its nature, and many years of 
patient study by many specialists have been necessary 
before the book could be developed in its present form 
and with its unusual accuracy. 

The plates contained in this part are fourteen in 
number. The first one represents the river systems of 
the Union, the arrangement being by General von 
Steinwehr, who as a topographer has no supericr in 
the United States. A glance at this chart will remodel 
the ideas which most people entertain of the compar- 
ative areas ot the basins of our larger rivers. Above 
the junction of the Missouri and Mississippi the basin 
of the latter stream has less area thau that of the 
Ohio; the area of the Arkansas is larger than eitber, 
that of the Columbia is still larger, while that of the 
Colorado exceeds the area of either of them. The area 
of the Missouri (above the junction) is nearly as great 
as those of the Ohio, Mississippi, and Arkansas com- 
bined. Upon the area of each river-basin, as repre- 
sented on this map, is printed the leading statistics of 
the territory drained. Another plate shows the distri- 
bution of woodland, and from this we learn that the 
greater part of our national domain which remains 
unsettled is without trees, A “Rain Chart” shows 
plainly that the proportions of moisture and of tim- 
bered lands are about equal in any given section. A 
chart of comparative frequency of storm-centers 
shows the lake regions to be the most unlikely locali- 
ties in which to seek settled weather, although the 
eastern half of Nebraska seems to have no better rec- 
ord. Two charts of temperature show the fallacy of 
estimating degrees of heat and cold by lines of lati- 
tude only. A chart throwing much light upon the 
methods of ‘Old Probabilities” is one of the annual 
means of barometer, and total movement of air, with 

resultants. A sketch of the United States showing 
comparative altitudes above sea-level is by Professors 
Guyot and Schott. Another map shows the lecation, 
nature, and yield of our coal-fields. The tast chart is 
as startling as the newly-painted face of an Indian, to 
which it bears a striking resemblance; the subject is 
the geological structure of the country, nine colors 
being employed. 

The charts are accompanied by papers upon the 
charts themselves, and upon mines and mining, the 
political divisions of the United States, the progress of 
the nation (by Gen. Walker himse!f), the approximate 
life-table, and a paper on the relations of race and 
nationality to mortality. 

It would be hard to speak too highly m@ commenda. 
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tion of this work. It does not contain a map, a chart, 
or a page which any one would be willing to lose, and 
the name of the compiler and his assistants warrant us 
in accepting the whole atlas as accurate. The Govern- 
ment has issued books far more showy and costly, 
but never did it publish a book of such exceptional 
value. No student of national affairs, no matter what 
his grade, can well spend too much time over this vol- 
ume, and it is to be hoped that editors, teachers, and 
students will insist upon some method being provided 
whereby the Statistical Atlas may be accessible to all 
who may desire to use it. 


POINT LACE AND DIAMONDS. 

Point Lace and Diamonds. Poems by George A. Baker, Jr. 
With Illustrations by Addie Ledyard. F. B. Patterson, 
New York. 

This volume has been announced as a collection 
of vers de société, but it proves instead to be a volume 
of verses about society, and about a comparatively 
small clique of the great aggregate which goes by the 
name of society. The clique referred to is that which 
contains those young gentlemen who are moved to 
tender sentiment by the remembrance of fair women, 
but who, when they appear in the first person and in 
the society of the ladies of their choice, are prone to 
fall into the silliest of flirtations with ladies as senti- 
mental and weak as themselves. Mr. Baker’s pages 
are suggestive of the piazzas of summer hotels, the 
quarters of not wicked but yet characterless bachelors, 
and the reveries of young women whose lack of good 
breeding and character is not lost sight of in presence 
of the paternal bank-book. But of that society of 
which, in spite of faults at which poets have a right to 
Jaugh and storm, the world is justly proud, we get no 
definite impression. Mr. Baker seems to comprehend 
fully that division of society of which he writes, and 
to his credit be it said that his treatment of it is criti- 
cal and satirical, and but seldom sympathetic. His 
lines are by no means destitute of poetry and feeling, 
but they are not those of which vers de société are made. 
Forgetting the injudicious advertisements which have 
given the volume a false title, we find in it some bits 
well worth reading and others worthy of some serious 
thought. The following will serve as a specimen of 
the latter-named class: 

What have become of the children all ? 

How have the darlings vanished ? 
Fashion's pied piper with magical air 
Has wooed them away with their flaxen hair, 
And laughing eyes, we don’t know where, 
And no one can tell where they're banished. 
Good-day, Master Eddy! Young man about towa— 
A merchant down in the swamp’s son, 
In a neat little book he makes neat little bets ; 
He doesn’t believe in the shop cigarettes 
But does his own rolling, and has for his pets 
Miss Markham and Lydia Thompson. 
And here comes Miss Agnes. Good morning! “Bon jour!” 
Now, isn’t that vision alarming ? 
Silk with paniers, and puffs, and lace, 
Decking a figure of corsetted grace ; 
Her words are minced, and her spoiled young face 
Wears a simper far from charming. 
. . . . . . . o 
What has become of the children then ? 
How can an answer be given ? 

Folly filling each curly head, 

Premature vices, childhood dead, 

Blighted blossoms—can it be said 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven "’? 


Besides the poems on society there are three poems in 
dialect, and a strong translation, from the German, of 
* The Two Kings at Orkadal.” 

The illustrations are all in Miss Ledyard’s well- 
known style, but are of unequal merit. The face of 
the lady iu ‘‘An Idyl of the Period ” is a dreadful car- 
ricature, even of the most unwomanly of women who 
appear in respectable society, while the last illustra- 
tion—apparently misplaced—is full of suggestion. 
The cut which accompanies *‘ Love’s Young Dream ”’ 
is capitally designed and executed. Most of the re- 
maining illustrations, however, put the reader under 
the impression that the artist detests flirts intensely, 
and intends that her pencil shall express her senti- 
ments. 

The publisher has put these poems inte one of the 
prettiest of dresses. The paper is heavy and of ex- 
quisite tint; there is a red line border, and the edges 
of the pages are gilded, of course. The cover is of 
drab, with the slightest suspicion of purple; and upon 
the back and a large portion of the front cover is 
stamped in black a handsome pattern of lace. 


ADVICE TO READERS. 


The Best Readi Rn on the Selection of Books; i On 8 the 
of 


sesmation of Lib aeons Lhe re | _ Juve 33 ; On 

Rend aing, ¢ a e 0} phy for Racy tere 
Revised, Enlarged, and Continued to Decem 
wi. °G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. <- 


‘ Some book of the sort of which this book is a 
specimen is an absolute necessity, even to the occa- 
sional reader who does not misapply time and money. 
The time wasted during the perusal of an unsatisfac- 
tory book is ordinarily worth more than would pay 
for several books of purpose similar to that of this 
work of the Messrs. Putnam. This particular book 
has, too, we believe, the principal virtues of the hand- 
books of Pycroft, Potter, and other writers upon the 
same subject, the books recommended by these au- 

_thors being demanded here, and the advice of the 





same writers being quoted in the supplementary pages 
on reading. 

About three hundred pages—three-fourths of the 
contents of the book—are devoted to classified cata- 
logues of English and American works. The name of 
book and author is given in each instance, the place 
of publication is named, 43 is also the price, A noticeable 
omission is the absence of names of publishers, which 
defect will be quickly noticed by would-be purchasers 
who are far from large cities. The classification of the 
works is exceedingly minute, the subjects numbering 
about five hundred. Excepting books of reference, 
there is but little mention made of books upon law, 
medicine, and theology, and there is but little mention 
of Sunday-school books, school text-books, or popular 
religious books. The “Juvenile” list, while not per- 
fect, is a great deal better than it would have been if 
juveniles at large, with their parents, had been con- 
sulted on the subject. A well-selected (but imper- 
fectly priced) list of periodicals completes the catalogue 
portion of the book. 

The subsequent pages are written and compiled by 
Mr. F. B. Perkins, the business manager of Old and 
New, and are in Mr. Perkins'’s peculiarly unconven- 
tional and pointed style. He recommends a certainly 
preliminary course of reading, no matter what is to 
follow, and then names the leading books upon the 
special subjects toward which individual tastes are 
most likely to turn. He also gives some excellent 
hints on the methods of reading, the proper times for 
reading, etc. A few suggestions as to the organization 
of book-clubs, which are the only means through 
which inhabitants of small villages and rural neigh- 
borhoods can obtain a sufficiency of reading matter, 
conclude the work. 

The principal fault of this book is one of arrange- 
ment. It would be almost impossible to make a 
recommendatory list upon whose merits every one 
could agree, but the only obstacles in the way of 
making a convenient list are mechanical, and are 
easily surmounted. Instead, however, of grouping 
under their appropriate subject-heads all the books 
named, we find a principal list and two considerable 
addenda, so that a person unacquainted with the book 
would, if only reasonably intelligent, be misled upon 
looking into it, while one familiar with standard 
literature would either imagine this work sadly behind 
the times, or a mere record of current publications. 
None of the limitations of book-making prevented 
the appearance of the supplementary contents of this 
book in their proper place, and the fact that they did 
not so appear will materially affect the popularity of 
the volume. 

NOTES. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. issue a centennial memorial 
in the shape of heliotype fac-similes of four sketches 
of the Concord fight, made by “an artist on the spot,” 
we believe. They are accompanied by Rev. Jonas 
Clark's Brief Narrative, written soon after the fight. 

Col. Paul H. Hayne, the most able of our 
Southern poets, and a frequent contributor to our 
columns, will soon issue, through E. J. Hale & Co., 
N. Y., a new volume of poems under the title, The 
Mountain of the Lover; with Poems of Nature and 
Tradition.” 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers promise, for May, 
Madame Recamier and Her Friends, William Morris’s 
The Defense of Guenevere (one of the author’s earlier 
poems), A Sheaf of Papers, by Thomas G. Appleton, 
an essayist and poet well known to the readers of Old 
and New, and a volume entitled Through the Year, 
containing reading matter appropriate to the special 
religious occasions celebrated every year. 


The Appletons have just issued the eleventh 
volume of the revised edition of the American Cyclo- 
peedia. Among the contributors of papers are Prof. 
Abbe (acting “ Old Probabilities’), Henry Casey Baird, 
Rev. Dr. Bush, Professors Clarke, Edes and Cooke, of 
Harvard, Dr. Dalton, Judge Cooley, Count Pourtales, 
Dr. Schaff, Professors Proctor, Drown, Mayer, New- 
berry, Raymond, Jay, Kneeland, and many other 
well-known specialists. 


It is hard to fathom the design of people who 
store most valuable papers in the most uvimportaht 
lumber-rooms, but the frequency with which impor- 
tant letters are exhumed in such places seems to indi- 
cate the existence of an inherent human tendency to 
do that which is inappropriate. The last treasure 
yielded up by a lumber-room consists of a number of 
letters of Henry IV. of France; with them were found 
many charters, edicts, and letters from and to illus- 
trious French personages. 


With the May number of Harper's Magazine 
that periodical attained its twenty-fifth year, an age 
common enough among men, but one which makes a 
magazine the venerable patriarch of its kind. Mr. 
Curtis, from the Easy Chair, discourses pleasantly on 
the past life of the old periodical, and his article, be- 
sides being read by all of bis regular readers, should 
be circulated, even as a tract, among advertisement 
writers, for a finer instance of commendation without 
vulgarity does not exist in print. 

Mr. F. 8, Church, who has of late been doing 
for birds the appreciative and witty service which Mr. 
Beard has rendered animals, has almost outdone him- 
self in a picture entitled “The New-comer,” which 
appears in St, Nicholas for May. The ‘“‘new-comer” 
is a dismal-lookipg bird who bas beea brought from 





some far-away home and dropped, without formal in- 
troduction, among the outlandish birds in Central 
Park, and the poses and countenances of these older 
residents convey expressions which are familiar to ali 
habitués of the best society. 


One of the most able sketches ever offered of 
ex-President Lincoln's appearance we find in Joualt’s 
Life of Abraham Lincoln, just published by Hachette 
of Paris. ‘he author's description of Lincoln's physi- 
cal peculiarities is as remorselessly literal as was that 
one of Hawthorne’s which the publishers suppressed, 
but M. Joualt, unlike Hawthorne. mas superior to hia 
own fastidiousnes, for he found that the President had 
“a face irresistibly attractive. If I was astonished at 
first by his lengthy extremities and enormous ears, I 
was soon fascinated by the benignancy, the inteilli- 
gence and the air of simple wisdom that characterized 
his physiognomy.” 

The Hon. 8. 8. Cox, in his concluding paper on 
* American Humor” (published in Harper's) surrepti- 
tiously suggests a new national platform, He says: 
“There is no national platform like good humor. If 
therich would make the poor forget their repugnancy, 
if the high would smooth the harsh prejudices of those 
below, let them cultivate good humor. The jokeisa 
great union element. If velvet paw can only shake 
horny hand over a joke, velvet paw and horny hand 
are a community at once of equal franchises,"’ Our 
only criticism of Mr. Cox's treatise on humor is that 
he doesn’t make it go far enough. If humor is the 
proper thing for platforms, why shouldn't a little of it 
find its way into churches? 


Several generations of grave critics have puzzled 
themselves greatly in searching for the secret of the 
peculiar ard rather unnatural brilliancy of the books 
which come to us with French imprints, but the ex- 
planation comes at last from a gentleman whose name 
suggests that France is his native land. Mr. R. F. 
Francillon, in an essay on the physiology of author- 
ship, suggests that literary creations are the results of 
retarded physical development, and that unusual 
brilliancy is an evidence of unnaturalness of physique 
or habits. Whatever may be the correctness of that 
botanical theory to which Mr. Francillon offers a 
physical analogue, no one will doubt that French 
brilliancy has in itself countless evidences of unnatu- 
ral origin. 


Would that Paris fashions were as popular when 
announced in print as they are when displayed in 
shop-windows! For there are some fashions which 
are not those of garments, and which are beyond the 
power of modiste to bestow. One of these, noticed at 
length in the May number of Lippincott's, is that of 
refreshing one’s friends at evening parties instead of 
feeding them. “In Paris, that very paradise of cook- 
ery, the substantial element of balls and parties is 
either wholly wanting, or is but a very secondary 
consideration. A Parisienne will bid you to her house 
and leave you to refresh exhausted nature with a cup 
of tea and a sponge-cake. . . . We invite our best 
friends more readily to partake of a new dish than to 
meet some distinguished stranger. There may be 
flaws in our diamonds, but our butter is peerless.” 

The Saturday Review, while discussing a new 
novel, a few weeks ago, indulged in the following 
simile, which will strike readers and reviewers of 
novels in general as being a very apt one: ‘‘ When the 
Frenchman made the plum-pudding be had all the in- 
gredievts right; fruit and flour, sugar and sweets, in 
due proportion—in fact, everything that was required 
for the manufacture of a first-rate Christmas pudding. 
But the result was unsatisfactory. Instead of the firm, 
rich, well-sustained compound known to us as the 
fitting follower of the succulent sirloin, he turned out 
a nondescript soup, like nothing else in the repertory 
of the kitchen, which those who tasted once took care 
not to taste again, and which gained more objurga- 
tions than encomiums from the subjects of the experi- 
ment. The Frenchman's plum-soup may stand as the 
type of more failures than in puddings; and especially 
may we take it as the type of the novel lying before 
us.”’ 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
ft receipt of all new gubiications ; delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
t7) Cs paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any om 


in this respect. 
cases.) 
Authors and Titles. 
Author ‘of “ Schonberg-Cotta Family,” 
NE ecient nian cesedeea veneer tousenn catia 
e Burdooks j and Daisi Am. 4 (3, Soe. 
Baker, Geo. A., Jr., Point Lace and Diamonfis.” 
. Patterson, N. ¥ 


Blackwell, Antoinette Brown, “ Sexes throughout Nature.” 
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Accompanying memoranda of prices are ‘desirable in alt 


Publishers. Price. 
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Eggleston, G.C., * How to Make @, ge utnams q 
“Blo Lindsley and Her Friends syrttee Am .. Tract Soc. 1 39 
Frost, 8. Annie, mi; 2 hans e Medal. 5 “ ie 5T 
Flint, Austin, =. “*, OFAK.” 0 ccccccccteceres Puto r) 
Gray, J. Com “The Biblical iy eG ‘Randolph: 130 
* Good ood ‘Angels sand other Stories.”.............. Am. Tract . 

Higginso x. A “English Statesmen.”.............. Fyname. 1s 
Johnson, ‘Rossiter - Cert? os «Little Viessiss Series). Osgood. 1 00 
» il ulv e,” Vo 

Littell’s Katherine ee a ugh Normandy. ".... Randolph. 2x 
Shaw, KR. T., “ Day-Thought ts on the New Testamen , | 

4 U 
nt, ee, “ Public Men and Events.” 2 vols. fs : 

= a ihe Boot tt Reading.” ......-cccscccescusesesecseses sees Putnams. 1 


Ww ee and Wars. ™ — aiiee Cyclopedia.” ‘J. W. Bouton 
B.,° T rance 0 
ne _— vat. Temp. Soc. 2 3) 


. d it, Here and Hereafter’ 
Wood, Rey. J. G., * Man and Beas Sostlegee. 


We have also received current numbers of the following pabli- 


cations: 

Pu —The New-En oer —Am. Naturalist — 
Tach —Kew Ch Church In tic Tiras Goiones of Hi . 
Monty Macrila a nel trteriy Bt ver Opt ps of ftence 
Mont Medte Meal | corder—Oe tholic Tne Presbyterian 
cot Phyto Medi Month! y—Scribner’s—St, Nicholas, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Business Department, 


, Silver Bridal Gifts. 

Tue GorHAM COMPANY, Silversmiths, 

(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 











THE firm of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
No. 41 Park Row, New York, is the 
most extensive Advertising Agency 
in the country, and one with which 
it is a pleasure for publishers to deal. 
—Green Bay (Wis.) Gazette. 





LFrom Brooklyn Daily Eagle, April 17, 1875.) 
Something Entirely New in Furni- 
ture! 

Messrs. LANG & NAU, of 290-296 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, are determined to maintain 
their foremost position as manufacturers of 
FINE CABINET WARE, which they have 
striven for years to attain. They are now 
making what is known as the “ EASTLAKE” 
STYLE of Parior, Chamber and Dining-Room 
Suites. Eastlake is the great English designer, 
who has introduced into England his new 
ideas of the beautiful and serviceable in fur- 
niture. The style is massive and severe— 
no redundancy of carved work; but the 
“ Gothic”’ characteristics are preserved and 
made to blend harmoniously with the or- 
namentation of the modern school. Eastlake 
strove to secure the substantial and preserve 
the ornamental Where marble slabs are usu- 
ally introduced either on tables or dressing- 
cases, or toilet articles, he inserts “ tiles’’ 
elegantly painted. Thiz style is so new and 
different in its details, that an inspection is 
really necessary toa just appreciation of the 
advance made in the production of furniture. 
The most fashionable cabinet makers have 
inaugurated this new style, which bids fair to 
supersede all others, and the firm of LANG & 
NAU are now manufacturing the ** Eastlake” 
patterns for their friends and customers. A 
visit to their establishment, Nos. 292 and 294 
Fulton St., will amply repay any one intend- 
ing to purchase furniture. These designs will 
be the * mode” for new furniture. 





Or the many Instruction Books offered 
to teacher and scholar, none ever approached 
Getze’s School for the Parlor Organ, in points 
of merit and popularity. Sixty thousand 
copies sold in two years, iste record. Sent 
by mail, price $2.50. Lee & Walker, publish- 
ers, Philadelphia. 





IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the medical 
profession. Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam for 
the Lungs, a remedy for Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption, and all diseases of the 
throat and chest. 

Skill in Shooting 
Can be readily attained by practice " the 
Rifle Air Pistol, manufactured by Messrs. 
Pope Bros., Boston, and advertised by them 
on another . It will cost less, and be 
stented with far less danger than the use of 

These pistols are being largely 
eraered by eaititary men for target practice, 
and aed afford a most pleasing home amuse- 
men 





The Weight of Evidence 


On Fairbanks’ Scales is sufficient to convince 
the community that they are The Standard. 
They weigh everything, from a hair to a 
motive (locomotive). 





A REVEREND Doctor writes to * Con- 
stantine:” “ Your Pine Tar Soa works like a 
charm.” Some things that D.D.’s say must 
be taken with faith, because they cannot be 
tried on; but no one should believe this man, 
when he can buy a cake of the soap, and find 
out “how it is himself.” Sold by Druggists 
and Grocers. 





LEADING MEDICAL MEN PATRONIZE Drs. 
SrrRoNG REMEDIAL INSTITUTE at SARATOGA, 
N. Y. It cures, by its unusual appliances, 
—— cases incurable without them. Nervous, 

Female, and other Chronic Diseases a 
pootalty. Send for Circular. 





Ovr American Belles—our American Belles— 

How sweet is the story their beauty tellsa— 

They are wise belles, too, for it y their wont 

To use every day their Sozodon 

Which sweetens breath and ll teeth well. 

No wonder we're proud of our American 
3. 








If You want to 0 buy t the Ve Very Best, 
BUY 
KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO 
PURE ald SILVER GLOSS 


AND 
CORN STARCH. 


* Analysis of this Starch, t se ae 

Shows that in 1000 ou there are but 2 
ounces Foreign Material. No. other meputacturer 
has ever reached this degree of perfection, 


America ana 





MUSIC, &c. 
20 Superior Music Books, 
National Hymn and Tune Book. 


New. For Opening and Closing Schools. 4 cts. 
For Note Reading in Schools, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC 
READERS. 
Vols. L., 01., and Ul. 35 centa, W cents, 8 cents. 
CHEERFUL VOICES. 50 cts, 
For Sabbath Schools, 
RIVER OF LIFE. 
Now Edition. $30.00 per hundred. 
For High Schools and Academies, 








HOUR QF SINGING $1.00. 

ORPHEAN. $1.00. 
For Home Entertainment, 

PIANO AT HOME. 4 hands. $2.50. 

ORGAN AT HOME. $2.50. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. $2.50, 


Cheap Lnstruction Books, 

Winner’s New Schoesls, (each 75 cts.), for 
Piano,—for Cabinet Organ,—for Moelodeon,—for 
Guitar,—for Banjo—for Cornet,—for Fife,—for 
Accordeon,—for Clarionet,—for Flute—and for 
Flageolet. 

Sold by all th J ge music dealers. Sent 
post-free, fer re’ 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
T1L Broadway, N. Y. 


PALMER'S 


SONGS OF LOVE. 


“Tried and Proved,” 





NO EXPERIMENT IN BUYING 


SONGS oF LOVE 


For the Sabbath - School, 


SONGS or LOVE 


Has given the utmost satisfaction in ail instances. 
The author is one of our most popular composers, 
as well as one of our best, and we feel that we 
shall but do him and the public justice in recom- 
mending this, bis best work, most heartily. 


By H. R. PALMER 
Price $3.60 per Dozen. 


Specimen copy mailed postpaid upon receipt of 
# cents by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH &C0.,Cincinnati_ 0. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


j OMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA.—The 2th Winter Session 
pen October 7th, 1875, in the elegant and com- 
modious new College building. Clinical instruction 
is — in the Woman’s Hospital, and in the pune. 
ania, Wills, —— Orthopedic Hospitals. Spri: 
owt —s Gewonstrations. anc 
e to all the matriculants. 
L . BODLEY, A. M., . 
North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phil. 


(CoTTAGE HILL SEMINAR ARY, FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, 'N. = 
Course of suey comprehensive, usic and Fine 
Arts a on Instruction therough. School 
ear oh y= Aq 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
a Principal and Propr ietor. 


TIS BISBEE 


RIVERVI _" ACADEMY, 
UGHKEEPSIE, N. 


Pou 
Solieits an tnapootes On Bors.” a his SCHOOL 
Mise 


























Wx TED immediate] y; 60 Ladies and 
Gentoo to er Bookkeeping and Pen- 
ast Oberlin, O. Sittua- 

Sona s furnished igraduates. nd stamp for circular 
H. T. Tanner, Pres. 














Are You Coing to New York 2? 


If s0, and you wish to stop where you can feel at 
me, ZO 


t 
HYGIEN fo: A N ’ 
ee and 15, Lal CHANGE: sade 


noted tor’ and the cheerful, 
home-ike f ite please witen prevails.” Connected with 
it are Turkish Bat 

Woop’ & HOLBROOK, Proprietors. 


~ HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


wy stamp for illustrated Reduced Pric 
ist of veliag ple Fat ir Gosde and otinte Sew- 


oy Eventuen, aan bs NK. = Btocare ‘3, New York. 


D. HODGMAN & CO:, 


27 Maiden Lane, cor, Nassau St., 
Invite attention to their large stock of 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 

We are offering 100,000 feet of 
RUBBER HOSE, in any length, 
with or without brass fixtures, for 
gardening and street purposes. Every 
foot warranted to stand pressure of 
200 pounds to a square inch, 

Send for Price List. 

















PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN GOODS. 


DEPs RTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FFICE OF INDIAN A NT on. 





S#ALED PROPOSALS, RO. * Proposals for 
Indian Goods, Class No. —" "(1,2 or 3, a8 the case 
may be), will be received at No. 82 White street, 
New York, until 12 o'clock M. on Tuesday, the 77th 
Gay of April, 1375, for furnishing. in the quantities 

therein given, any or all of the articles named in 
the following ‘list. 

The above teoe will be open for business on and 


efter Ree Ast 
bids wilt be opened in the presence of the 
Board of I peg yen and a committee 
to be dest; ted the Secretary of the Interior, 
and read publicly o the following order : 
Class No. 1, at 12 o'clock M. 
Class No. 2, at 1 o’clook P.M. 
Class No. 3, at L30 o'clock P.M 
All the goods, excepting the Blankets, will be re- 
quired to be delivered in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, or St. Paul, by the 15th day of 
May next, each bidder to specify place of deliv- 


ery. 
Tire Blankets are to be delivered at an ae ne 
places above named during the month of 


CLASS No. L 


Blankets and Dry Goods, 
3,000 pairs 3-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
—— @x72 inches, and weigh eight 


nds. 
1300 elise 2i-point white Mackinac Blanketa, to 
Pe re 64x66 inches, and weigh six 


nds. 
800 pdire 2-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 42x56 inches, and weigh five and 
aa pounds. 


500 pa 1\-point white Mackigac Blankets, to 
gt 6x + a and Weigh four and 
one-quarter pounds. 


2,500 pairs 3-point cearlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
pene 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 


2,400 palrs Be ai point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
54x66 inches, and weigh six 

pounds. 
S90 pairs 2-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
poe 42x56 — and weigh five and 

ne-quarter pou 

4,000 pairs: aguas tek Mackinac Blankets, 
inches, and weigh eight 


nda. 
2,500 pairs 2-point indigo-blue Mackinac Blan- 
, to measure 54x66 inches, and weigh 


nds. 
2-point indigo-blue Mackinac Blan- 
to measure 42x56 inches, and weigh 
omy and one-quarter pounds, 
2,200 pairs 3-point green ackinac Blankets, to 
ae 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 


K pou 
1,900 pars 


nds. 
1,500 pairs 2%4-point green Mackinac Blankets, to 
x6 inches, and weigh six 


me 
500 pairs 2-poipt green Mackinac Biankets, to 
measures 42x54 inches, and weigh five and 
one-quarter pounds. 
5,000 yards Saved List Blue Cloth. 

rT 000 yards Saved List Scarlet Cloth. 

3.000 Woolen Shawls. 

2,000 pounds Linen Thread, standard make, Nos. 
30, 35 and 4, two-thirds dark-blue, one- 
third whity-brown. 

800 dozen spools Cotton, 

yards, 5-cord and 6-cor 

240,000 yards Calico, standard prints. 
# .U00 yards Indigo-blue Drilling. 

5,000 yards good Bed Ticking. 
100 yards Brown Shecting, 4-4 standard. 
110,000 ar standard Duck, 8-ounce 

yards Plaid Lindsey. 

8,000 yards Blue Flannel, twilled 

12000 yards Red Flannel, ‘twilled. 

8,000 yards ny Jeans. 

16,009 yards Sw 
ards ( ceased Drilling (for dreas lining). 

Loop yards Bleached soning (for shrouds). 

3,000 yards Blue Denim 

9,000 yards Hickory Shirting. 

300 dozen Cotton Handkerchiefs. 
700 dozen Men's Wool Socks. 

600 dozen Women’s Wool Hose. 
500 dozen Children’s Wool Hose. 

10 dozen Woolen Scarfs. 
8,000 Red Flannel Shirts. 
yr Gra Plagne! a 

10,000 Hic! oy AH 

3,508 Caliec hints.” 

1,000 — Gilling Twine, 
quantities, Nos. 30, 5, a 

500 pounds Cotton Maitre, for Se! ise. 
CLASS No. 2 
Clothing, Hats, Boote, and Shoes. 
2,500 Sack Coats, assorted sizes, for men. 
2,00 Pants, assorted sizes, for men. 
Vests, assorted sizes, for me . 
{00 Loose Sack Overcoats, large s 
300 = Sey and pants,) for fivetoten 


of a 
100 Voste, f for bor 4 five to ten years of age. 
a Men's Woo! Hats, assorted sizes and colors. 
200 Boys’ Wool Hats, assorted sizes and colors. 
600 Heavy Cassimere Caps. 
1,500 Men's Shoes, good quality, assorted 


_ 
or) 


oandara make, 


Sana $-cord, equal 


1,000 pairs Women’s Shoes, good quality, assorted 


sizes. 
300 pairs Boys’ Shoes, good quality, Nos. 5 and 6. 
250 a A Misses’ Shoes, good quality, assorted 


500 pairec ‘hildren’s Shoes, good quality assorted 
sizes. 


CLASS No. 3. 
Hardware, &. 
503 pounds Indigo. 
500 dozen best Cast-steel Axes, 3 to 44 pounds. 
3) dozen best Cast-stee! Hunter's Axes, han- 


dled. 
900 dozen Ax-handles, 36-inch, No.1. 
43) dozen short-handle Fry Pans, Nos. 1, 2, and 
3, in equal quantities. 
300 dozen Iron Pans, pressed, 2, 4, and 6 quarts. 
250 dozen Tin Pia 


1,000 dozen Tin Cups, pints and quarts. ; 
20 dozen tinned-iron ere ong handies. 
600 dozen tinned-irou Ta e Spoons. 


200 dozen tinned-iron Tea Spoons. 
1,000 dozen Butcher Knives, 6-inch. 
7% dozen Hunting Knives, 6-inch. 
1 donee Skinning Knives, 6-inch. 
100 dozen Knives and Forks, good quality. 
§0 dozen Pocket Knives. 
100 dozen Taper ye Files, 4-inch. 
50 dozen Mill-saw Files. 
125 dozen Planters’ Hoes, No, 2, best cast-steel. 
8 dozen Hoe-handl 
7 dozen Hatchets, ‘ 
dozen Fish-hooks, assorted sizes. 
100 dozen Fish-lines, assorted sizes. 
2% dozen Sewi t Awls. 
150 dozen | ee -awl Handle 
175 dozen Cast-steel Shears, 7 
475 dozen Coarse Combe. 
300 doses Fine-tooth Combs 
1 ozen 0) pent Thimbles. 
17%5 dozen Zinc Mirrors. 
175,000 Needles, assorted sizes. 
70,000 Needles, Glovers’. 
1% Beaver Traps Newhouse, N vO. 4. 
7 Mink Traps, Newhouse 
8,000 Camp Kettles. in meste of three. 
4,500 bunches beads, assorted colors. 


Bids (to be indorsed “} cal and for Drugs ") will 

also be received for medi nd pecs supplies, 

schedules of which will be furnished on applica- 
tion y this Office or to the office in New York. 

rs *U 8.1. D.” will be requ re1 to be 

hank et fur- 





\X ¥ and 8 inches. 
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et 
plain marked in the center of each 
nished under this advertisemen 





trom. o such each 0 private i dy inuee Cietinction 
ure co; th 
mill eubject he SSe semaple ta reject z - 


1D! in aaa Lt pom a 
regres Rae 
a will be o athe 
ft been wie gy y read 

In exe oo the contract eo Tight will be re- 

crease ¢ minish the quantit n 

of the Pat no) embraced in the forenoing pA og 
and the further right wil we reserved to in 
or decrease the amount specified in any contract 


to an extent Cy exceeding twenty-five 
and the eats by also reserved o0 oe ec pn geo) 
= proposals, such a Course should be deemad 


for the best La of the Government. 


The articles furnished under contract must be 
delivered at Se places designated for their recep- 
marked according to directions 
for shipment, without extra charge for cases or 
baling when in original packages, and will be aub- 
ject to inspection by the oft Indian Commis. 
sioners; and such articles as may in any ree 
fail to conform to the samples will be re ~% 
and the contractor held to — others of the 


have in any respect defaulted in any bid hereto- 
fore made. 

No contract, or part thereof. will be permitted to 
be sub-let or assigned to any other party without 
the written consent of the secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Payment will be made on the presentation of 
invoices at this Office, after they shall have been 
properly approved. 

At the execution of the contract a bond will be 
required to its full amount for the faithful per- 
formance thereof, with two or more sureties, whose 
sufficiency must be certified to by a United States 
or district attorney. 

Blanks for proposals will be furnished on appli- 
cation to this Office or to No. 82 White street, New 

Yor! 

Every bid amounting to $5,000 or over must ba 
accompanied by a certified check or draft, payable 
to the order of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, upon some United States depository, or npoa 
some one of the following national] banks: Chem- 
ical National Bank, New York, Metropvlitaa 
National Bank, New York, National Bank o 
merce, New Y 
LL., National Bank of the State of Missouri 
Louis, Mo., which check or draft shall not is 
than five per centum on the amount of supplies 
proposed to be furnished; and in case any bidder 
on being awarded a contract shal! fail to execute 
the same with good and sufficient sureties, accord- 
ing to the terms of his bid, such bidder shall for- 
feit the amount so deposited to the United yo 
but if such contract shall be ny | execut 
aforesuid, such draft or check 80 deposited bail 
be returned to the bidder. 

Kach bidder muat designate his place of businesa 
and post-office address, and parties residing ont of 
New York are requested to furnish a New York 
reference with their bids, and aiso their address 
while inthat city. 

Bo wy oh are invited to be present at the opening 
of the bids 

NOTICE.—Payment for the goods above adver- 
tised for will be made immediately after Juiy 


Ist, 1875, 
EDW. P. SMITH, 
Commissioner 


OFFICE oF THE 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


NEW YORK, January 25th, 1373. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1874. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist genuary. 1874, to 3ist De- 


cember, 187. -. $6,512,086 2 
Premiums on Pole ies | not aneaee or 

Ist January, 1874. ........ 0.0 c0eceeeeeee 2,435,288 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... $3.945,344 i) 
No Poiicies have been issued upon Safe 5 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disco 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Pre —— marked Off from iat Janu- 

, 1874, to Bist December, 1874. 


MIT BS 
Losses paid auras the same ee: 
period.. . $2,370,659 





Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

penses........ $1,373,657 47 
The Company has the foliowing Aasseta, viz 
United States and State of New York 





Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks. $9,931,080 4 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise | 2.152.400 08 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 367,008 (9 
Interest,and sundry notes and claims 

due the Company, estimated at..... 453,876 T2 
Premium Sates and Bills Receivable.. 2,832,348 48 
UNE Ml MR ontaneees0ckna0ceseees0000s000 268,198 4 

Total Amount of Assets........ $15,008,584 74 ™% 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 


tificates of profits will be paid to the ho'ders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday y, the Second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1371. 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof 
or their legal representatives, on and er Tues- 

day, the Second of February next, from whieh date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and eancelled 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums, the payment of interest and redemptica 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per cent. is declared on the 
net earned Premiums of the Company, for the 


ear ending 3lst December, 1874, for which cer- 
titicates will be issued on and after Tuesaday, the 
Sixth of April next. 


y order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONEAa, | GorDON W. BURNEAM, 
CHARLES DENNIS FRED'K CHAUNCEY, 

W. H. H. Moorsz, | CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
HENRY a FRANCIS SKIDDY, 


| Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHAS. H. MARSHAL” 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
JAMES BRYCE, | JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, ALEX. V. BLAKE. 
Wu. STURGIS, | CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
Hewny K. BoGERrT, | JostAg O. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DovGE, | ADOLPA LEMOYNE 
ROYAL PPELPS, | ADAM T. SACKETT, 
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In the Christian Union of December 2, 1874, ap- 
peared an advertisement of Morgenthau, Bruno 
& Co., Financial Agents, No. 23 Park Row, setting 
forth the merits of ‘‘the first mortgage premium 
bonds of the Industrial Exhibition Company of 
New York,” and declaring that ‘‘no financial se- 
curities yet offered in the market ” had ‘‘ become 
so readily and generally popular,” ete. The ad- 
vertisers, when they offered their advertisement, 
solicited an editorial commendation of their wares. 
We refused their request, in accordance with a 
rue that we never, under any circumstances, 
violate. But now we have before us a circular 
of Morgenthau, Bruno & Co., in which, under 
the head of **Comments of the Press,” their own 
advertisement is set forth as the utterance of this 
paper, the line “From the Christian Union of 
Dee. 2, 1874," standing conspicuously over it. 
This, of course, is a fraud upon the public, which 
shows that the advertisement itself ought to have 
been excluded from our columns. In spite of the 
vigilance which our publishers are careful to ex- 
ercise, such mistakes will sometimes occur. 





THE SCHOOL PROBLEM. 

HE proposal to place the Catholie parochial 

schools of this city under the care of the 
Board of Education, and that their support shall 
be drawn from the common school fund, is still 
pending before the committee appointed by the 
Board to confer with the applicants. The condi- 
tions of the proposal have not been made public, 
but it seems to be almost universally taken for 
granted that they are such as will make it impos- 
sible for the Board, without a palpable violation 
of the law, to accede to them. The known hos- 
tility of the Catholie priesthood to the common 
school system—a hostility that has often been 
expressed in very frank and unequivocal language 
—predisposes the whole Protestant community 
to regard with suspicion any movement made 
by them in relation to this subject ; and the con- 
cealment from the public of the details of any plan 
that may be under consideration very naturally 
excites a fear lest some unwisely contrived ecom- 
promise shall be forced upon the people without 
their consent, and under cireumstances that will 
make resistance difficult if not unavailing. We 
do not ourselves share this apprehension; for, 
though we are not blind to the influences that are 
working so powerfully for the overthrow of the 
school system, we believe the foundations on 
which it rests to be so strong that they cannot be 
suceessfully assailed. But there is ample reason 
for watchfulness on the part of those who regard 
the school system as essential to the safety of the 
Republic, and even the most extravagant fears are 
better than the lazy confidence which disregards 
all signs of danger. 

We will confess that the account lately given by 
the New England Journal of Education of the 
plan adopted in Poughkeepsie, whereby the Cath- 
olic schools of that city were brought under the 
direction of the Board of Education, to the gene- 
ral satisfaction of both Protestants and Catholics, 
did awaken in our minds a feeble hope that a 
solution of our school troubles had been found at 
last. We have been anxious to gain further 
information as to the precise details of the Pough- 
keepsie plan, and this is now before us in a letter 
from Mr. Wolcott Calkins to the Buffalo Commer- 
cial Advertiser. Mr. Calkins has given consider- 

_wbie time on the spot to an upprejudiced study 





same as in the other schools of the city. 





of the facts. He visited the two Catholic schools, 
one for boys, the other for girls. The teach- 
ers are Sisters of Charity, though a Protestant 
sometimes takes the place of one or the other 
in her absence. The studies are exactly the 
The 
Catholic text-books have been replaced by those 
in use in the other schools. The teachers were 
unanimous in the testimony that both schools 
had made immease progress during the year and 
a half that they had been under the care of the 
Board. The number of teachers had been in- 
creased from’ six to thirteen, and they receive 
double the old salaries. The pupils are becoming 
ambitious to attain a good education. During the 
legal school hours, from 9 to 12 and 1:30 to 4, no 
religious instruction whatever is given. A few 
minutes before 9 A.M., and from 1 to 1:30 P.M., 
religious exercises are conducted, but attendance 
is voluntary. The two school-houses are leased 
to the Board of Education at a nominal rent, 
actually paid to the owners for the exclusive use 
of them by the Board during school hours. At all 
other times, Sundays and week-days, before and 
after school hours, they are at the.service of the 
owners. The lease is so drawn that the School 
Board have as exclusive control of the buildings 
during the time stipulated as they have over 
school-houses built by themselves. The_ priests 
have no voice in the appointment of teachers, 
who submit precisely to the same examinations as 
those of the other schools. The schools are open 
to the constant inspection of the Board. The 
teachers associate with the other teachers of the 
city, and are working heartily to improve the 
common school system as a whole. 

This arrangement has been brought about by 
the Catholic priests of Poughkeepsie, and more 
particularly by the efforts of Father Patrick 
McSweeney, D.D., who would seem to be a man 
of unusual breadth and rare common sense. He 
is now absent, and his place is filled by his broth- 
er, Father Edward McSweeney. The latter in- 
formed Mr. Calkins that it was the intention of 
his brother to remove from the school rooms the 
images and crucifixes formerly in use. The whole 
opposition to the reform in the schools had come, 
not from Protestants, but from ignorant Catho- 
lies, who had raised a clamor that they were 
making their schools ‘* godless.” To propitiate 
them the images had been kept in their old places 
thus far, but they would be removed as soon as it 
could be done with prudence. Of course they 
are kept out of sight during school hours. Mr. 
Calkins inquired of Father McSweeney if he was 
perfectly satisfied to have the teaching of the 
schools purely secular, and the latter answered, 
‘Yes, perfectly.” He was not even strenuous 
about the half hour of eatechism at one o'clock. 
The priests were willing to depend upon the 
church and the Sunday-school for religious teach- 
ing. What they wanted was more and better 
teaching im secular studies. Mr. Calkins called 
the attention of Father McSweeney to allusions 
in the school reading books to the Bible and 
Protestant worship ; also to some expressions in 
Lossing’s histories in which Popes are described 
in no very favorable language. But the priest 
said the Popes were but men, and historical facts 
could not be questioned. In short, the Catholics 
of Poughkeepsie insisted on nothing more than 
that the Board should take their children and 
educate them precisely as the rest of the children 
of the city were educated. He hoped and ex- 
pected that the teachers of these schools would 
always be Catholics and exert a moral influence 
over the children of which he should approve: 
but good faith required that they should be pure- 
ly secular schools, in all respects like the other 
schools supported by public taxation. 

Now, to whatever objections some features of 
this plan may be open, it is plain that if the 
spirit exhibited by the Catholics of Poughkeepsie 
were cherished by the Bishops, priests and lay- 
men of the Catholic Church throughout the 
United States, the existing difficulties between 
them and Protestants in relation to the schools 
would very speedily be settled. But such is not 
the case. The Freeman's Journal of this city 
publishes Mr. Calkins’s letter as showing ‘* HOW 
TO DESTROY THE CATHOLIC FAITH,” and with the 
strongest signs of disapproval, almost of horror. 
We suspect the plan proposed by the Catholics of 
this city is of a very different character, and one 
that the Board of Education will be compelled to 
reject. Certainly it ought to be rejected if it in- 


volves the support of Catholic schools, as such, 
from the common school fund. On this point 
there neither can nor ought to be any compromise. 





A CAPACIOUS NOAH’S ARK. 


E love our native land, but they do achieve 

some things in England that we Yankees 
cannot rival. There isa style of religious instruc- 
tion among a certain class of English preachers at 
which we can only look in wonder and amaze. 
Here in a good little London paper is a xeport of 
a lecture on Noah's Ark, by the Reverend Doctor 
Somebody, that makes us envy that Doctor's con- 
gregation. ‘‘He had been very successful,” we 
are told, ‘‘in directing a Christian carpenter ”— 
fine touch, that !—‘‘ to build a model of the Ark 
of Noah, on the seale of half-an-inch to the cubit.” 
Whether the Christian carpenter was as successful 
in building as the Doctor in directing is not 
stated. But the result seems to have been satis- 
factory, for there stood the model before the audi- 
ence—compartments, stalls, window, and every- 
thing. And down the center of the hall ranalong, 
narrow table, covered with green baize, ‘‘on which 
no fewer than 492 animals and birds were arranged 
in Scripture order.” 

Days of our childhood, how ye come back to 
us! When, with the Saturday evening, drums, 
dolls, tops, marbles, and all other secular play- 
things were banished; when the German ‘“vil- 
lage” with its green-tape trees and chubby houses 
was sent into limbo; but—oh, dispensation of 
mercy !—the comforting Woah’s Ark came forth! 
Just as good as a menagerie or a circus, and with 
a delightfal quality of piety somehow inherent, 
that made its use not only innocent but laudable, 
and almost an act of devotion! What blessed 
motherly heart, we wonder, in consultation doubt- 
less with fatherly head well certified as to things 
lawful and things forbidden, hit on that loophole 
of escape for infant Puritans—that happy com- 
promise between the church and the world! 


But the Noah’s Ark of this English Doctor beat 
anything known to our childish days. Twelve 
feet six inches long, and with 492 animals and 
birds filing grandly up, in Seriptural order! All 
this, however, was but the Doctor's text. And in 
his discourse he got more lessons out of that Ark 
than he had put animalsinto it. The lecture, we 
are told, was intended to be ‘* redemptive, hu- 
mane, scientific, and sanatory.” We cull only two 
or three blossoms from the bouquet. The Ark, it 
appears, ‘was not a thing of fanciful and foolish 
ornamentation,” but ‘‘thoroughly seaworthy.” 
Reference was made to ‘scientific ship-building ” 
and to ‘‘statements of eminent sea-captains,” ‘‘all 
of whom regarded the Ark as a pattern and sure 
guide to all who would wish to build ships to ride 
on the waters.” After this, we are only surprised 
that Cunard and Williams & Guion and the rest 
should perversely keep on building steamships-on 
models quite different from the Noachian. Again, 
‘Pitch it within and without with pitch "—why 
within as well as without? Ah, here comes ‘‘a 
lesson in sanatory science.” ‘‘It is known that 
unclean animals give off from their bodies poison- 
ous acids ;’ the pitch was probably for a disin- 
fectant. Here és a lesson, and we will lay it to 
heart. Ye dogs, cats, and other “ unclean” beasts, 
who have been poisoning our households *‘ unbe- 
knownst,” get you gone! No, stop, we will plen- 
tifully coat our dwelling-rooms with pitch—taking 
opportunity when the wife is out, who might ob- 
ject, on materialistic and skeptical grounds—and 
dwell in safety amidst our pets. Doctor, we give 
thee thanks. 

Now, then, what food did they take’ ‘‘ Not an- 
imal food: mostly dried fruits, grain, grass, and 
herbs. Even the lion was herbaceous, as he will 
again be when Isaiah xi. and Ixv. are fulfilled.” 
We have no doubt that some scoffiing naturalist 
will except to this statement. Let him—and we 
will use him as a warning of the irreligious ten- 
dency of science. For ourselves, we will dwell with 
pleasure on the picture of the lion munching his 
carrots, and the tiger chewing his hay with the 
benevolent expression of a contented cow. 

Then the Doctor told how they all went into the 
ark. Noah and his sons jfirst—none of your 
woman's rights foolishness in those days, unless, 
perhaps, among the folks who stayed outside and 
got drowned, and served ‘em right. Next, in due 
place of subordination, came the wives. This 
order, being divine, suggested the separation of 
the sexes during the judgment of the waters, 
through the whole of which time there would be 
much exercise of faith, of filial fear, of heartfelt 
love.” ete. ‘What holy calm, what peaceful 
quiet !’ Oh ho, Doctor! So that’s your idea of 
the state favorable to ‘holy calm and peaceful 
quiet”? We wonder what was the comment of 
Mrs. Doctor on this passage when the lecture was 
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over. Probably it only confirmed the lecturer in 
his opinion. Meesnd 

But we must pass over most of the speaker's 
lessons. Needless to say, he got all the main 
propositions in theology out of that capacious 
Ark. -In his hands—or in his mouth—it was 
‘‘ typical” of pretty much everything good. In 
his ‘‘applications” he poured water and fire, so 
to speak, on the heads of his hearers, till the little 
girls and boys, who at the outset were doubtless 
delighted with the chamning exhibition, must 
have shivered and burned by turns, as if in an 
ague fit. And, on the whole, whatever of ‘‘sana- 
tory science,” theological wisdom, and practical 
religion, he failed to draw by direct process from 
that Ark, was too little to mention. 

He quite outdid anything in the same line ever 
beheld by us on this side of the Atlantic. But 
this same line is extensively worked by number- 
less good people well known to us. It consists in 
what may be called the clothes-peg method of 
using Scripture. Its general principle is simple 
enough, and may thus be stated: heap together 
every sort, kind, and form of truth, or what you 
consider truth—and hang it all on some text 
of Scripture, as you would hang clothes on a 
peg. One text will do about as well as another. 
Thus you will be enabled to drive home all man- 
ner of applications with a good big square ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord.” And if anybody suggests that 
there is a better way of using prophecy and psalm 
and gospel than by chopping them up into clothes- 
pegs—don't listen to him. 





CENTENNIAL ORATIONS. 

rT \VHE orations delivered at Concord and Lexing- 

ton last week have by this time been so ex- 
tensively reprinted that every one who cares to 
read them may have his wish gratified at the 
trifling expense of the price of a newspaper. To 
those of our readers who have not yet read them 
we can say that they embody more history, 
poetry, sound polities, and good sense than they 
are likely to find elsewhere in the same space. 

Now that the anniversary of our first fight 
with Great Britain has been fully celebrated, we 
begin to realize how great were the possibilities of 
danger that lay in the hands of the committees of 
arrangement. Suppose that instead of the half 
dozen gentlemen who spoke at Lexington and 
Concord, the committees had bidden to their 
platforms certain other well-known Americans, 
of patriotism equally pronounced and far more 
exuberant, what dire consequences might not 
have resulted? The tortures of those who are 
compelled to listen to or read all such perform- 
ances—reporters, editors, compositors and proof- 
readers—would have justified a national lamenta- 
tion, and a season of special prayer; but the 
inevitable sufferings referred to would have been 
lost in the greatness of the calamity which would 
have befallen the nation at large. Thousands of 
people would have read the orations as a matter 
of patriotic duty, and only those of the strongest 
minds could have avoided a mystification which 
in its effect would have been a general political set- 
back. They would have furnished boundless stores 
of material from which coinpilers of school-read- 
ers could delightedly draw, and a whole genera- 
tion of boys could be trained in that patriotic 
conceit which their parents have been paying 
dearly to be divested of. Dead issues would have 
been resurrected, and invested with all the glories 
of a new life, issues needing only enthusiasm to 
push them to success would have been manufact- 
ured, and the real, live, persistent, inevitable pos 
litical issues of the time would have been placed 
in a condition to appear at a future day as illus- 
trations of the evils of procrastination. 

But the orators of the 19th of April have happily 
saved us from all this. They have set the fashion 
of centennial oratory, and all sane men will pray 
fervently that it may not be altered. They have 
shown us that the deepest, strongest, most ecstatic 
patriotic sentiments may be as readily evoked by 
statements of fact, by careful philosophical de- 
ductions from experience, even by admissions of 
the ordinary human weakness and uncertainty of 
the heroes who drove the British back to Boston, 
as by the most brilliant of generalities and the 
most impassioned ascriptions of wisdom and 
heroism. The lesson of the Revolution is that 
right principles, backed by sense, resolution and 
persistent action, are sure to triumph ; and to learn 
this lesson with the greatest accuracy and profit 
we need to see our ancestors just as they were, 
unobscured by stage tinsel and paint, or by the 
smoke of a single Fourth-of-July celebration. As 
men, their example will never cease to stimulate 
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the indolent patriot, and encourage the anxious 
worker for his country’s good; and the orator who 
most effectually impresses upon his hearers a 
sense of the fact that out of the conviction, deter- 
mination and prompt action of a few simple, 
honest citizens of Massachusetts came the great 
realizations and possibilities of our land, will 
leave upon the minds of those who hear him an 
impression far more powerful, valuable and last- 
ing than the most brilliant emotional rhetorician 
can ever hope to effect. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—The Philadelphia Times, describing the Radi- 
cal Club of that city, says, ‘* Nearly all of them being 
Unitarians, the members also eschew tobacco and in- 
toxicating drinks.” Unitarianism of this sort, we 
should say, 1s soundly orthodox—as far as it goes. 


—We are glad to see in our English exchanges 
reports of the progress of the movement for the dis- 
establishment of the National Church. The workers 
in this cause know well the obstacles to be overcome, 
and they expect the struggle will be long and hard; 
but they are confident of final success, and their cour- 
age and faith are a match for all difficulties, The 
Nonconformist says: ‘The work goes on bravely. It 
rapidly extends the area of its efficiency. Never since 
the period of its birth has the Liberation Society been 
30 widely, so variously, or so effectively engaged. In 
every corner of the land the question is being con- 
stantly agitated. No small number of fallacies are 
being repeated, no doubt, on both sides. But there is 
collision of thought with thought, of sentiment with 
seatiment, of will with will; and it is all upon one 
theme.” 

—It seems strange to a Northerner to observe a 
discussion going ou iv a religious paper in Virginia 
upon the question whether the State has a right to tax 
the people for the support of schools, and whether, 
even if the power is conceded, the schools do more 
good than harm by providing educatien for the chil- 
dren of the poor! One writer insists that “to mere 
operatives education would be a disqualification for 
their duties, by arousing ambitions which must be 
forever crushed.”” Again, he says, * civilization ceases 
without scavengers, bootblacks,’’ etc., and therefore 
let not these classes be tempted by education to aspire 
to any higher occupation! The writer who advances 
this objection to schools even has the face to quote 
Paul’s injunction, *‘ Let every man abide in the calling 
wherein he was called.” “I indignantly protest,” he 
says, “‘ against the compulsory payment of a single cent 
for the education of the children of worthless vaga- 
bonds, who are quartered by law upon my labor for 
support.”’ He evideutly prefers to pay his money to 
build jails ‘ for worthless vagabonds,” and defray the 
expense of trying and punishing them, that being so 
cheap! It seems strange that sentiments like these 
should need grave refutation in a religious journal in 
any part of the United States. 

—A visitor to Norfolk, Va., writing to the New- 
ark Daily Advertiser, says: 

“ There is one fact which I have noted and heard stated by 

others, and that is {the total withdrawment of the colored 
people from the churches which the whites attend. Formerly 
the gallery in every white church appropriated to the colored 
people was filled, especially at night. Atthe present scarce a 
negro ever darkens the door of a white church except as a 
sexton. They insist on having churches of their own and 
colored preachers. The same is true of the schools. The 
Civil Rights bill has no charm for them in this respect, since 
they insist on their own schools and teachers, and their own 
churches and preachers.”’ 
This feeling on the part of the colored people, in view 
of all the circumstances, is just what might be expect- 
ed. A closer intimacy between them and the whites 
will be the fruit of a higher civilization, and a purer 
Christianity in both; it cannot be hastened by force. 

—Moncure D. Conway, the London American 
heresiarch, was in bis early manhood a Methodist 
preacher. Ina letter to the editor of Zion’s Herald, 
which that paper prints on its editorial page without 
comment, responding to a kind allusion to his with- 
drawal from the Methodist Church, he says he has 
always preserved “the kindliest memories of those 
from whom he so reluctantly parted,” and pays a 
tribute of affection to Bishop Foster, the late Dr. John 
McClintock, and other Methodist scholars with whom 
he so long and so earnestly conversed in those days, 
and who seemed to him to represent the true Method- 
ism—that of John Wesley when he published the biog- 
raphy of “ that good man” Thomas Firmin, a Socinian, 
and said, **I am sick of opinions, give me the life.” 
“To one,” he adds, “‘ whose eloquence I have never 
heard surpassed, I put the plain question, ‘What do 
you think of the religion of such a man as Channing’? 
He replied, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them. No 
mere orthodoxy of opinion 1s important compared 
with the holiness of such a life.’’’ He says his old 
friend and master, Dr. McClintock, came to his chapel 
in London once, and, after hearing a discourse deliv- 
ered without knowledge of his presence, shook him 
warmly by the hand and smilingly pronounced what 
he had heard to be “sound Methodist doctrine.” Mr. 
Conway adds, that his old friend, were he alive, ‘‘ could 
never hear in my chapel any mention of Christ, or of 
the great-hearted Wesley, characterized otherwise 
than by enthusiastic admiration aud love. Nor can I 











look back to a period in my ministry—now over a 
quarter of a century—when I felt so pear to those 
ereat souls as now, when beyond Christianity I believe 
I have found the real Christ, and outside of Methodism 
have heard the deep heart-beat of Wesley."’ 


—In view of the peculiar relations of Liberia to 
the United States, the American Colonization Society 
suggests (1.) That all products of Liberia be admitted 
into the United States free of duty; (2.) That our gov- 
ernment authorize and have executed a thorough ex- 
ploration of the country east of Liberia, especially 
with a view to the opening of roads and location of 
settlements; and (3.) That it establish or subsidize a 
line of mail steamships to ply monthly between this 
country and Liberia. We certainly wish well to the 
Liberian Colony, and are more than willing to give it 
credit for all the good it has done. The Abolitionists 
were compelled to fight the Colonization Society as 
the apologist and supporter of slavery, but now that 
slavery is dead, they are quite willing to “let by-gones 
be by-gones.”” But, in the present moral and financial 
condition of our country, we think it ought neither 
to embark in African exploration nor to offer any 
subsidies for lines of steamships to ply between the 
United States and Liberia. With its *“‘ Pacific Mail’’ 
experiences so fresh in its recollection, it ought to 
keep out of that sort of business for the present. 

—Next to the joy we feel in seeing a man conse- 
crate himself to the service of Christ is the pleasure 
we experience when we behold Christians, widely sep- 
arated from each other in regard to opinions and 
forms, drawn together in loving fellowship by the 
power of truths which they hold in common. This 
spectacle is by no means as uncommon as it once was, 
though bigotry still teo oftev mars the beauty of a 
sincere faith. We have been almost as much surprised 
as pleased in observing the candid and even generous 
treatment awarded by the Evangelical press to the 
memoir of Dr. Gannett, the distinguished coileague of 
Channing. The memoir was prepared by his son, a 
radical of the radicals, and yet it is acknowledged to 
be a beautiful portraiture of a lovely Christian life. 
The Rev. W. C. Child, D. D. (Baptist), reviewing the 
work in the Watchman and Reflector, says: 

“Dr. Gannett’s spirit, as we become acquainted with it in 
these memoirs, has the real Gospel sweetness, and we cannot 
doubt that it was inbreathed by Christ himself. If we Judge 
of the tree by its fruit,—a mode of judging which has the 
highest authority,—we must pronounce the tree from which 
such a fruitage was gathered a good one. We feel a strong 
assurance that notwithstanding our difference from him in 
theological views, if we ever enter the glorious New Jeru- 
salem, we shall see Ezra Stiles Gannett there. We have come 
to the conclusion that while there is only one way of salva- 
tion, many a heart is traveling in that way, though the head 
may be wandering in a sidepath of error. ‘With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness.’ Taking this view, we 
can recognize Christ's disciples among all denominations, and 
sce his image and his spirit of love and self-sacrifice, even 
where a rigid orthodoxy of belief may not find a perfect 
satisfaction. It is not they who are most sound theologically 
who are ‘safe in the arms of Jesus,’ but those whose spirit is 
kindred to his, and possessed of the same moral qualities.”’ 
One passage like this is enough to console us for whole 
columns of sectarian rancor and bitterness. 


—The Religious Telescope, the organ of the 
“United Brethren in Christ,” calls the Christian 
Union “a blind guide,” and for proof appeals to what 
we lately said to an “inquiring friend’ about the 
game of billiards. It quotes what we said, however, 
thus affording its readers an opportunity to judge for 
themselves as to the Christian soundness of our views. 
In this respect it sets an example worthy of general 
imitation. We do not wish to shield ourselves from 
the honest rebuke of a cotemporary so highly res- 
pected as the Religious Telescope; but we venture to 
ask the editor of that journal to consider whether his 
dissent from our opinion on the subject of billiards 
might not have been expressed in a more courteous 
way. Admit that we are mistaken, and that to play 
billiards under any circumstances is a sin; does that 
make it right for one evangelical journal to brand an- 
other with an odious name for an honest difference of 
opinion? Would not religious papers better exemplify 
the Christian spirit if they always treated each other 
with respectful courtesy? It has always been the pur- 
pose of the Christian Union to set a good example in 
this particular, and if in any instance we have failed, 
it has been an oversight. 

—The editor of the Chicago Times has been 
mulcted in $25,000 damages for libeling a young woman 
of Rockford, lll. It is a wholesome example, which 
ought to have an effect upon a large class of American 
newspapers, whose love of scandal is so great as to 
overcome every sentiment of honor and even of de- 
cency. 

—M. E. Gordon sends us $5.00 for the Kansas- 
Nebraska sufferers, and “A Subscriber’? of Loek 
Haven, N. Y., $1.00 for charity. The sum last nanaed 
we have sent to Mr. Brace for the Children’s Aid 
Society. 

—The announcement that the Rev. Dr. Bush 
nell, after a long and severe illness, is convalescent 
gives joy to all who appreciate rare intellectual genius 
associated with the Christian spirit. It 1s to be hoped 
that his strength may be so far restored that he can 
resume the work for which he is so eminently fitted. 

—The Interior bas an incisive way of putting 
things. Speaking of the Tribune and Times, the two 
leading Chicago dailies, it says. * The religious pulaic 
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denounce both papers with heartiness for their impiety 
and licentiousness, and thus vindicating their cou- 
sciences, purchase, read, and advertise in both of 
them. In this they follow the example of the old- 
time tipplers—if the whisky were good they would 
praise it and drink it; if it were bad, they would curse 
it and drink it—good or bad, they drank it. The qual- 
ity made no difference in the quantity absorbed. And 
that is the way our good people treat the literary 
aleohol which is distilled from wholesome corn, strych- 
nine, and miscellaneous moral garbage by the two 
great alembics.”’ 

—Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, the founder of 
“Secularism” in England, and by many people re- 
garded as an atheist, is a man of such distinguished 
worth, and has rendered such important service in 
many ways to the cause of intellectual liberty and 
social reform, that, now that he is ill and poor, the 
very first men to aid in securing for him a pecuniary 
testimonial as a recognition of his high character and 
the value of his labors, are three ministers of the Es- 
tablished Church, the Rev. Stopford Brooke being at 
the head! It is certainly a remarkable spectacle, 
especially when it is considered that the clergymen 
referred to are earnest champions of the Church, its 
creed and liturgy. A large number of distinguished 
laymen are united with them in the movement. Is 
not such treatment of an honest skeptic far more con- 
sonant with the spirit of Christianity, and far more 
likely to win him to the true faith, than the too com- 
mon method of denunciation and proscription? It is 
no compromise of the claims of Christianity to ac- 
knowledge moral worth wherever it is found. 





Che Sundiay-School. 





Lesson for May 2, Judges xvi. 25-31 ; for May 9, 
Ruth i. 16-22. 

Six hundred Sunday-school teachers from all 
parts of Lancashire, Derbyshire and Cheshire held a 
conference lately at Blackburn, England, to talk over 
Sunday-school matters. Their “‘ proceedings” are not 
reported in detail, but evidently they had some fresh 
and live subjects up before them. One compliment 
to us of course we must notice, namely, as one of the 
speakers put it, that whatever carping critics might 
say, they (the English) were very much indebted to 
their American friends for ‘*‘ many valuable recent 
additions to their hymnology.” The desirability of 
promoting a Sunday-school revival was discussed ; but 
the suggestion that a volunteer singer like Mr. Sankey 
be obtained for the purpose must have struck some of 
the teachers as forcing the matter. In the way of 
diversion, Rey. Mr. Stott thought “ that for the school 
tea-party, which now ‘only moderately well answers 
a desirable end,’ there might be substituted on week- 
days a gathering of young people in class-rooms, 
which might be used for games, it being understood 
that at a certain hour of the evening there should be 
a muster in one particular room, where the evening 
would be finished with more sedate proceedings." 
Then Mr. Samuel Watson urged paying more atten- 
tion to the atmospbere of the Sunday-school room, 
its cheerfulness, and asked why the walls should not 
be hung witb pictures or even ornamented with 
statues. This is a meager outline of the exchange of 
opinion at the gathering, but it shows that a real wide- 
awake and enthusiastic interest in the work prevailed 
at the gathering. We notice the fact because it is not 
long since such conferences here and everywhere used 
to be very slow and heavy affairs, doing nobody very 
much good. There are some of this description still 
held, but they are fortunately getting out of date. 


One of the lady speakers at an Indiana Sunday 

school Institute condensed her objections to the way 
some speakers dilute the plain words of Scripture for 
children’s ears into one sufficient sentence: ‘ The 
Bible does indeed say milk for babes, but it does not 
say water the milk."’ 
' Those boys again! ‘‘ Hobble-de-hoys” some 
one in the Sunday School Times calls them. How are 
they to be kept in the Sunday school, and how shall 
they be managed there? Two perplexing questions 
everybody knows. For ourselves, we rather take to 
the policy of siding with the “boys,” that is, getting 
on their own side and the right side of them in the 
first place, and then leading them instead of letting 
them lead you. This requires a skillful master, to be 
sure; but if the boys are worth keeping we should 
spare no effort or means to keep them. 








The writer referred to above knows enough of 
human nature to deny that these “ hobble-de-hoys” 
are necessarily of the vicious sort. ‘“ But (quoting 
from the article) they need a great deal of wise cau- 
tion and precaution to keep them from becoming such. 
The utmost tact must be brought to bear upoo them, 
and they must not be made aware in any way that you 
are using special means to win them. They will fight 
shy of any and all evident methods aimed at control- 
ling them. They are most touchy. The least thing 
offends them. The good minister cannot reach them 
any more certainly than the teacher. They are known 
to the minister, for they have been specially poiated 





out to him; indeed, he does not need to have them in- 
dicated, their air and carriage are enough. They look 
another way when the pastor passes by. Not that they 
hate him personally, but they don’t want to be the 
special objects of interest or inquiry. And as for re- 
ligious influences, they don't want to be “ converted” 
by anybody or anything. They are the young flying 
artillery of the school—the independents. Perhaps 
the very best policy of pious strategy for these youth 
would be to let them alone positively for awhile. We 
cannot drive them; they are too old for that. They 
would be disgusted at coaxing. It may, indeed, be the 
very wisest course not to approach them witb any sort 
of directness, but to let them approach you. Never to 
close the avenues of approach, or shut a single gate of 
return to yourself as teacher, but simply to hold your- 
self a trifle aloof as though personally indifferent, even 
while you ache to draw them closer to you. A little 
of the apostle’s craftiness whereby he won men with 
guile must be a proper specific for such cases. Has 
any one ever tried it? We believe that it would work 
a good work in many 3 case.” 

Some one starting a Union School out in Ne- 
braska asks for advice as to the right sort of books and 
papers for children. It is not so easy to answer what 
appears to be so simple a question; that is, as it ought 
to be answered. Who will hint to us the best advice 
to be given in the case? Perhaps the replies may sur- 
prise and enlighten the writers of many of our Sunday 
school books, as well as our Nebraska inquirer. 

Next Sunday’s lesson is preéminently the lesson 
for the boys’ side of the school. What figure in Old 
Testament history looms up in their imagination so 
vividly, so heroically, with such martial qualities and 
athletic virtues, as the mighty man who slew lions and 
Philistines with equal ease, and who took off gates 
and pulled down a temple like so many playthings? 
Is there anything serious or suggestive associated with 
Samson in most youths’ minds? If not, then teachers 
will have a rare opportunity on the coming Sunday of 
deeply impressing themselves upon their classes with 
the newness and pertinency of the inferences they 
draw from the study of the subject. 


Four hundred and forty-five dollars, says the 
Methodist Advocate of this city, have been raised this 
year for the missionary cause by a single class in the 
Summerfield church in Brooklyn. The class contains 
six boys, and for two years they have met at the house 
of their teacher regularly every month to talk over 
and hear about mission work. Sometimes they have 
listened to accounts of travel and missionary success 
in different parts of the world by travelers and re- 
turned missionaries. At other times they have listened 
to letters from a native helper in Peking, to original 
essays, or have engaged in discussions, The class 
lately celebrated its second anniversary as a mission- 
ary society, when they gave their friends a very neat 
entertainment. 





Art Hotes. 


THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 


T has been our fortune since pronouncing on 
the merits of the present exhibition to encounter 
certain returned absentees, who, fresh from the Royal 
Academy Exhibition in London, and from the inspec- 
tion of certain Parisian pictures intended for this 
year’s Salon, look with contempt upon our exhibitiqn 
in the aggregate, and with but little more than tolera- 
tion upon the best pictures which it contains. This is 
but natural, for it must be confessed that an Academy 
exhibition might be fourfold better than any of its 
predecessors and yet fall deplorably short, in quality 
as well as in numbers, of any great foreign collection. 
Nevertheless there are more pictures on the walls this 
year that might without prejudice be shown any- 
where than ever before, and by contrast there are too 
many which should have been respectfully declined 
with the other three hundred. It is not the policy of 
the Christian Union to fiud fault without provocation. 
In the present instance, indeed, we do not purpose 
finding fault specifically, notwithstanding the provo- 
cation. There is a picture, intended we suppose to be 
comical, over one of the four doors of the corridor, 
which, with perhaps fifty others, taking the exhibition 
through, ought to be in the retirement of private life. 
Some of them are the work of academicians, and 
might well furnish ground for expulsion or conditional 
suspension of membership. Others have been publicly 
exhibited before and should have been excluded under 
the very impracticable rule announced this year. 
Even Mr. Whitteredge, the President of the Academy, 
should by rights have been thus excluded, as regards 
at least one of his pictures. Moreover, the Academy 
has not seen fit to appropriate the five dollars neces- 
sary to procure brass hooks for attaching catalogue 
numbers to the frames, and the consequence is that 
the first thing seen in looking at many of the pictures 
is a patch, or two patches if the work has been sold, of 
yellow or orange card-board, often contrasting sav- 
agely with the foreground color. Let this serve for 
the total of gratuitous fault-finding. Turn we now to 
a few more of tae many pictures worthy of praise. In 
our last notice we did oot finish the list of figure and 








genre subjects, and we must still of necessity leave it 
incomplete, emphasizing in tae light of more carefud 
examination the favoruble opinions then expressed. 

There is an unpretentious little water-color in 
the corridor (No. 122) by Lucy A. Poe, which may 
serve as an introduction to more conspicuous animal 
pictures. It is the head of a black-and-tan dog with a 
child’s shoe in his mouth. ‘“ Bring me the shoe,” is its 
title, and the dog’s deprecatory expression is very 
faithfully studied from nature. Although only his 
head is shown, one is sure that he is furtively wagging 
his tail, and can hardly keep his friskiness within 
bounds until the order is safely executed. Mr. Beard 
has several paintings, most of which are done with 
much painstaking, but only one of which shows in 
perfection the peculiarly grotesque vein of humor in 
which the artist appears at his best. We refer to No. 
322 in the South Room, where a rabbit finds himself 
suddenly and well-nigh inextricably confronted with 
a predatory fox, The expression of the two animals, 
one ludicrous in its horror, and the other compla- 
cent in its assured prospect of a supper, is for the mo- 
ment overpowering. We doubt if even Mr. Bergh 
himself can at first resist the comic side of the situa- 
tion, though doubtless the cruel fate of the poor rabbit 
may becloud his second thought. We prefer to be- 
lieve that the rabbit gets away after all, and expend 
our sympathies upon the fox who is destined to go hun- 
gry. Mr. James M. Hart continues his studies of cat- 
tle. The smallest of these, No. 409, “ Coming Out,” is 
to us the most satisfactory. It is simply the spirited 
head of a steer pushing his way through the under- 
growth of a wood. Admirably drawn and painted in 
every respect. Perhaps the rule mentioned above 
prevented Mr. Hart from exhibiting here the best cat- 
tle pieces he has ever painted, lately shown at the 
Lotus Club. At all events, it is vot here. and the 
others do not make good its absence. “The Still 
Hunter,” by R. M. Shurtleff, represents an impending 
tragedy in the wild woods. A panther crouches in the 
crotch of a tree watching the approach of a fawn 
which scents danger, and halts at a little distance. 
The artist has been studying from life at the Park, 
and has, we are informed, to thank a lady's pet dog 
for inducing the panther to pose as represented. It 
seems to us that the tense muscular rigidity of an ani- 
mai about to spring may be more successfully repre- 
sented than is done in the case of this panther, but 
Mr. Shurtleff is evidently on the right track. 

Of landscapes, we have small space left in which to 
speak. Mr. Whitteredge'’s ‘Trout Book," in the South 
Room, is one of the best; and near by are character- 
istic works from Bristol Hubbard, Inness, De Haas, 
and FE. Moran. The two last named are marines, of 
course, and Mr. Moran particularly seems to be gain- 
ing decidedly in strength and confidence in dealing 
with water in motion. Mr. Nicoll, too, has never ex- 
hibited coast scenes upon the whole so satisfactory. 

In conclusion, we are fain to digress a moment from 
the Academy list to say, lest we may not have another 
chance before it is too late, that Mr. Schaus has in bis 
gallery a very grand and beautiful painting of the 
**Mountain of the Holy Croas,”’ in Colorado, by Thomas 
Moran. This is perhaps the most strictly picturesque 
of Mr. Moran’s larger Western scenes, and that it is 
true to nature is sufficiently attested by one of Profes- 
sor Hayden’s photographs of the scene. Evidently 
the Rocky Mountains are an inexhaustible field for 
landscape study. They will be to America what the 
Alps have been to Europe. 





JOHN HENRY NEWMAN-* 
By Pror. Georae P. FisHer, D.D. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


4 ROM the thirty-four volumes of Dr. Newman's 
writings, an admiring friend—a barrister-at- 
law in London—has compiled, with the concur- 
rence and aid of the author, a very good selection 
of characteristic extracts, which are classified 
under the rubrics, ‘‘ Personal, Philosophical, His- 
torical, Religious.” The passages taken are not 
mere scraps, but are of considerable length, and are 
so related to one another as to convey a correct 
impression of the author’s opinions and mental 
history. The volume comes out just when Dr. 
Newman appears once more conspicuously before 
the public as a participant in the Gladstone con- 
troversy respecting the purport of the Vatican 
decrees. The occasion is a proper one for some 
observations upon Newman as a writer, although 
we have no intention of undertaking an exhaust- 
ive criticism either of the man or of his books. 

It is remarkable that a man of Newman's power 
should have excited so little amimosity towards 
himself in the religious body which he abandoned 
and in which he had been so prominent a teacher. 
Whatever resentment may have been kindled at 
the outset has died out in the lapse of time. He 
is an object of laudation on the part of his old 





* Characteristics from the Writings of John Henry Newman. 
Reing Selections Personal, Historical, Philosophical, and Re- 
ligious, from his various works. Arranged by William Samuel 
Lilly, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, with the At- 
thor’s Approval. New York: Seribner, Welford & Arm- 
strong, 1975, 
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religious associates. Mr. Gladstone calls him ‘the 
sun in the intellectual hemisphere of Anglo- 
Romanism,” and deplores his loss to the English 
Church as a greater calamity than the secession 
of John Wesley. There is a cordiality in the 
praise with which his name is mentioned by An- 
glican authors and journals, which is quite equal 
to any manifestation of the sort from the side of 
his Roman Catholic brethren. 

More remarkable still is the circumstance that 
Newman’s own mind gives no sign of that hatred 
towards former confederates which deserters from 
a religious body almost invariably manifest. He 
indulges in no intemperate language, he cherishes 
no hostile, vindictive sentiment towards the 
church whose communion he forsook. His con- 
tinued popularity is undoubtedly owing, in no 
small measure, to his transcendent genius, and to 
that felicity of style which cannot fail to fascinate 
all cultured persons however averse they may be 
to his opinions. The ease and naturalness of his 
expression, which is free, at the same time, from 
everything vulgar or slovenly, the fine tact with 
which he places himself in friendly converse with 
his readers, the unsought eloquence of many of 
his paragraphs, not to speak of other qualities of 
his style, place him in the very front rank of En- 
glish writers, where there are few to rival him. 
But his excellence in this particular, coupled with 
his subtle thought and profound learning, could 
not of themselves account for the relation which 
he still maintains with the Protestant public. 
There is a gentleness, a reverence and a religious 
spirit, which give sweetness to his own temper and 
conciliate regard. Moreover, on entering the 
Roman communion, he made no abrupt transition, 
no sudden and violent revolution, but, as he him- 
self testifies, was conscious of very little change 
in his doctrinal convictions. This circumstance 
partly explains the fact that his conversion to the 
Church of Rome engendered in his own mind 
none of the bitterness which an apostacy from 
former opinions is apt to beget. For few converts, 
who on a sudden abjure one religious system and 
espouse another in rivalship with it, are capable 
of rising above the atmosphere of religious ani- 
mosity, as the Apostle Paul did when he yearned 
for his ‘“‘ brethren in the flesh.” As to the esteem 
in which Newman is held, it should be mentioned, 
also, that without any obtrusive egotism, he has 
made the public acquainted with his inward life 
in its successive phases. He has drawn sympathy 
to himself by the autobiographic element which 
is infused into many of his writings, and, in par- 
ticular, by the connected account of his own mental 
history which he embodied in the ‘‘ Apologia,” 
under the provocation afforded by the severe ani- 
madversions of Mr. Kingsley. There is a brief 
passage, cited in the volume before us, from one 
of Newman's sermons, which was written while 
he was trying to uphold the via media, with un- 
conscious or suppressed inclinations to the Roman 
Church—inclinations that eventually carried him 
within her pale. The passage relates to no con- 
troverted points of theology ; and we quoteit asa 
good example both of the purity of his English, 
and of the sincerity of his religious feeling. It 
belongs, in our judgment, to the highest style of 
religious appeal—at once earnest‘and winning. 

“Oh, that we could take that simple Hew of things as to 
feel that the one thing which lies before us is to please God! 
What gain is it to please the world, to please the great—nay, 
even to please those whom we love—compared with this? 
What gain is it to be applauded, admired, courted, followed, 
compared with this one aim, of not being ‘ disobedient to a 
heavenly vision’? What can this world offer comparable 
with that insight into spiritual things, that keen faith, that 
heavenly peace, that high sanctity, that everlasting righteous- 
ness, that hope of glory, which they have, who in sincerity 
love and follow our Lord Jesus Christ? Let us beg and pray 
him day by day to reveal himself to our souls more fully, to 
quicken our senses, to give us sight and hearing, taste and 
touch of the world to come; so to work within us that we 
may sincerely say, ‘Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel 
and after that receive me with glory. Whom have I in 
heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth I desire in 
comparison of thee. My flesh and my heart faileth, but God 
is the strength of my heart and my portion forever.’”’ 

The influence of the imagination upon the men- 
tal processes of this highly g'fted man is appar- 
ent. The visible church, as it has ever lain in his 
mind, is an ideal; and the actual institution with- 
in whose portals he at length found his home, is 
identified with this creation of the imagination 
only by means of that wonderful subtlety which 
finds palliation or solution for what is unexpect- 
ed and repulsive in the existing fabric. The 
phrase of St. Augustine, which he read in 1889, in 
aa article of Wiseman in the Dublin Review— 
securus judicat orbis terrarum—haunted his mind 
and kept ringing in his ears. He heard it as Lu- 

\ther heard the word of St. Paul: ‘The just shall 





live by faith.” This circumstance, which Mr. 
Lilly copies from the Apologia, is one of many 
indications of the sway exercised by the imagina- 
tion in determining Newman’s mind upon a par- 
ticular path, and in helping out, if we may so say, 
the deficiency of evidence. It is strange, yet man- 
ifest, that the keen and practiced logician, who 
wields the weapons of controversy with the skill 
of a master, is influenced far more than he is 
himself aware by the faculty which transfigures the 
object of his faith into a form far brighter and 
nobler than the reality. Such a mind begins with 
misleading itself. 

Dr. Newman has never set up to be a metaphy- 
sician ; yet the study of the Greek theology, in 
the period of the great doctrinal controversies, of 
which he is an accomplished expounder, is enough 
of itself to sharpen the wits even of an inferior 
man. Under the head, ‘ Intellectual education 
pre-eminently a discipline in accuracy of mind,” 
he compares mental training to a child’s growing 
power to distinguish colors, forms and distances, 
by which he gradually ‘converts a kaleidoscope 
into a picture :” 


* And in like manner it isin the education of our intellect ; 
I say, that one main portion of intellectual education, of the 
labors of both school and university, is to remove the orig- 
inal dimness of the mind's eye; to strengthen and perfect 
its vision; to enable it to look out into the world right 
forward, steadily and truly; to give the mind clearness, 
accuracy, precision; to enable it to use words aright, to 
understand what it says, to conceive justly what it thinks 
about, to abstract, compare, analyze, divide, define and rea- 
gon correctly. There is a particular science which takes 
these matters in hand, and it is called logic; but it is not by 
logic, certainly not by logic alone, that the faculty I speak of 
is acquired. The infant does not learn to spell and read 
the hues upon his retina by any scientific rule; nor does the 
student learn accuracy of thought by any manual or treatise. 
The instruction given him, of whatever kind, if it be really 
instruction, is mainly, or at least pre-eminently this—a dis- 
cipline in accuracy of mind. Boys are always more or less 
inaccurate, and too many, or rather the majority, remain 
boys all their lives. When, for instance, I hear speakers at 
public meetings declaiming about ‘large and enlightened 
views,’ or about ‘freedom of conscience,’ or about ‘the 
Gospel,’ or any other popular subject of the day, I am far 
from denying that some among them know what they are 
talking about; but it would be satisfactory, in a particular 
case, to be sure of the fact; for it seems to me that those 
household words may stand in a man’s mind for a something 
or other, very glorious indeed, but very misty, pretty much 
like the idea of ‘ civilization’ which floats before the mental 
vision of a Turk—that is, if, when he interrupts his smoking 
to utter the word, he condescends to reflect whether it has any 
meaning at all. Again,a critic, in a periodical, dashes off, 
perhaps, his praises of a new work, as ‘talented, original, 
replete with intense interest, irresistible in argument, and, 
in the best sense of the word, a very readable book’—can we 
believe that he cares to attach any definite sense to the 
words of which he is so lavish? Nay, that, if he had a habit 
of attaching sense to them, he could ever bring himself to 
so prodigal and wholesale an expenditure of them ?” 


Dr. Newman, in common with Augustine and 
the schoolmen, not to speak of deep theologians 
of the Protestant school, finds the origin and 
warranty of religion in the conscience and affec- 
tions of man. In this department of human 
nature, from the very necessity of the case, expe- 
rience precedes knowledge. His general doctrine 
is well stated in the following paragraph, extract- 
ed from ‘‘ the Grammar of Assent,” his apologetic 
treatise : 


“The affections and passions of our nature are sui generis 
respectively, and incommensurable, and must be severally 
experienced in order to be apprehended really. [Really: 
i.¢., as things, not as notions.) I can understand the rabbia of 
a native of Southern Europe if I am of a passionate temper 
myself; and the taste for speculation or betting found in 
great traders or on the turf, if I am fond of enterprise or 
games of chance; but, on the other hand, not all the possible 
descriptions of headlong love will make me understand the 
delirium if I have never had a fit of it; nor will ever so many 
sermons about the inward satisfaction of strict conscien- 
tiousness create the image of a virtuous action in my mind 
if I have been brought up to lie, thieve and indulge my ap- 
petites. Thus we meet with men of the world who cannot 
enter into the very idea of devotion, and think, for instance, 
that, from the nature of the case, a life of religious seclusion 
must be either one of unutterable dreariness or abandoned 
sensuality, because they know of no exercise of the affec- 
tions but what is merely human; and with others, again, 
who, living in the home of their own selfishness, ridicule as 
something fanatical and pitiable the self-sacrifices of gener- 
ous high-mindedness and chivalrous honor. They cannot 
create images of these things, any more than children can, 
on the contrary, of vice, when they ask where and who the 
bad men are; for they have no personal memories, and have 
to content themselves with notions drawn from books or the 
intercourse of life.” 


How God is revealed directly in the conscience 
is set forth in a passage of which the following is 
a part: 


* Conscience, considered as a moral sense, an intellectual 
sentiment, is a sense of admiration and disgust, of approba- 
tion and blame: but it is something more than a moral sense ; 
it is always what the sense of the beautiful is only in certain 
cases—it is alwaysemotional. No wonder, then, that it always 
implies what that sense only sometimes implies ; that it always 
involves the recognition of a living object, toward which it is 
directed. Inanimate things cannot stir our affections; these 
are correlative with persons. If, as is the case, we feel the 
responsibility, are ashamed, are frightened, at transgress- 





ing the voice of conscience, thia implies that thers ia One to 
whom we are responsible, before whom we are ashamed, 
whose claims’ upon us we fear. If, on doifg wrong, we feel 
the same tearful, broken-hearted sorrow which overwhelns 
us on hurting a mother; if, on doing right, we enjoy the 
same sunny serenity of mind, the same soothing, satisfactory 
delight which follows on our receiving praise from a father, 
we certainly have within us the image of some person, to 
whom our love and veneration look, in whose smile we find 
our happiness, for whom we yearn, toward whom we direct. 
our pleadings, in whose anger ware troubled and waste 
away. These feelings in us are such as require for their ex- 
citing cause an intelligent being: we are not affectionate to- 
ward a stone, nor do we feel shame before a horse or a dog: 
we have no remorse or compunction in breaking mere human 
law: yet, so it is, conscience excites all these painful emo- 
tions, confusion, foreboding, self-condemnation ; and, on the 
other hand, it sheds upon usa deep peace, a sense of security, 
a resignation, and a hope, which there is no sensible, no 
earthly object to elicit. ‘The wicked flees when no one pur- 
sueth ;’ then why does.he flee? whence his terror? Who ia it 
that he sees in solitude, in darkness, in the hidden chambers 
of his heart? If the cause of these emotions does not belong 
to this visible world, the Object to which his perception is 
directed must be supernatural and divine ; and thus the phe- 
nomena of conscience, as a dictate, avail to impress the im- 
agination with the picture of a Supreme Governor, a Judge, 
holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, retributive, and is the crea- 
tive principle of religion, as the moral sense is the principle 
of ethics.” 

In dealing with the philosophy of religion, New- 
man occasionally rises to the level of Pascal. Like 
Paseal he is a skeptic within the confines of the 
understanding, and escapes from Pyrrhonism only 
by the force of religious feeling and by his inter- 
pretation of the dicta of conscience. The con- 
fused, perplexing phenomena of the world and of 
human life have a bewildering effect upon the un- 
derstanding of man, looking within and abroad, 
and striving to unravel the mystery. The interior 
witness of conscience and the heart, which speak 
with an authoritative voice, supersedes the doubt- 
ful utterance of the mere understanding and paci- 
fies the soul. There is a passage in the Apologia 
which Mr. Lilly has not reproduced, but which is 
one of the most characteristic and striking of all 
Newman’s utterances; a passage, too, which is 
very much in the vein of the Pensées of Pascal. 
The reader will certainly pardon us for copying a 
part of it : 


“To consider the world in its length and breadth, its vari- 
ous history, the many races of men, their starts, their for- 
tunes, their mutual alienation, their conflicts ; and then their 
ways, habits, governments, forms of worship; their enter- 
prises, their aimless courses, their random achievements 
and acquirements, the impotent conclusion of long-standing 
facts, the tokens, so faint and broken, of a superintending 
design, the blind evolution of what turn out to be great 
powers or truths, the progress of things, as if from unrea- 
soning elements, not towards final causes, the greatness and 
littleness of man, his far-reaching aims, his short duration, 
the curtain hung over his futurity, the disappointments of 
life, the defeat of good, the success of evil, physical pain, 
mental anguish, the prevalence and intensity of sin, the 
pervading idolatries, the corruptions, the dreary hopeless 
irreligion, that condition of the whole race, so fearfully yet 
exactly described in the Apostle’s words, ‘having no bope 
and without God in the world,’—all this is a vision to dizzy 
and appall; and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a profound 
mystery which is absolutely beyond human solution. « 

‘* What shall be said to this heart-piercing, reason-bewildér- 
ing fact? I can only answer, that either there is no Creator, 
or this living society of men is ina true sense discarded from 
his presence. Did I see a boy of good make and mind, with 
the tokens on him of a refined nature, cast upon the world 
without provision, unable to say whence he came, his birth- 
place or his family connections, I should conclude that there 
was some mystery connected with his history, and that he 
was one, of whom, from one cause or other, his parents were 
ashamed. Thus only should I be able to account for the con- 
trast between the promise and condition of his being. And 
so I argue about the world ;—if there be a God, since there is 
a God, the human race is implicated in some terrible aborigi- 
nal calamity. It is out of joint with the purposes of its 
Creator. This is a fact, a fact as true as the fact of its exist- 
ence; and thus the doctrine of what is theologically called 
original sin becomes to me almost as certain as that the 
world exists, and as the existence of God. 

“And now, supposing it were the blessed and loving wiil 
of the Creator to interfere in this anarchical condition of 
things, what are we to suppose would be the methods 
which might be necessarily or naturally involved in his ob- 
ject of mercy? Since the world is in so Abnormal a state, 
surely it would be no surprise to me if the interposition were 
of necessity equally extraordinary—or what is called miracu- 
lous. But that subject does not directly come into the scope 
of my present remarks. Miracles as evidence involye an 
argument ; and of course I am thinking of some means which 
does not immediately run into argument. I am rather ask- 
ing what must be the face-to-face antagonist, by which to 
withstand and baffle the fierce energy of passion and the 
all-corroding, all dissolving scepticism of the intellect in re- 
ligious inquiries? I have no intention at all to deny that 
truth is the real object of our reason, and that, if it does not 
attain to truth, either the promise or the process is in fault; 
but I am not ‘speaking of right reason, but of reason aa it 
acts in fact and concretely in fallen man. I know that even 
the unaided reason, when correctly exercised, leads to a 
belief in God, in the immortality of the soul, and in a future 
retribution ; but [am considering it actually and historically ; 
and in this point of view I do not think I am wrong in saying 
that its tendency is towards a simple unbelief in matters ot 
religion. No truth, however sacred, can stand against it in 
the long run; ‘and hence it is that in the Pagan world, when 
our Lord came, tke last traces of the religious knowledge ot 
former times were all but disappearing from those portions 
of the world in which the intellect had been active aad had 
had a career,” 
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With both hands up, the Congregationalist ex- 
claims: “Five billiard tables in Princeton College 
Gymnasium? Princeton? Princeton?’ There may 
be more, for aught we know, Princeton has been 
moving on grandly of late. She invites representa- 
tives of New Haven and Andover theology to preach 
to her students. 


And now for temperance fairs such as they have 
just closed in Cincinnati, where nearly five thousand 
dollars were realized for temperance operations in the 
State. It seems, according to the Herald and Presby- 
ter that there is need of vigorous work there, the Ohio 
Legislature having ‘“ gone back” on the laws which 
have heretofore curbed the liquor traffic. As a new 
set of legislators are to be elected in the coming 
autumn, the temperance people purpose to be in time 
to push for men who will vote right on the rum 
question. 


Denominational amenities such as Mr. J. M. 
Buchanan, of Maryland, has lately been guilty of, 
might be objected to as demoralizing in their tenden- 
cy, if repeated too often. He, being an Episcopalian, 
gives a valuable lot for a church and parsonage to the 
Presbyterians, apparently on the ground that Presby- 
terianism has better prospects of success in the place 
than his own church. Upon the face of it this is 
disinterested; as a precedent to follow it would seem 
to be both politic and Christian. The opposite course, 
at least, so often followed, has too often had the worst 
possible effect. 


Mr. Joel T. Wood, known among archeologists 
as the successful excavator of the site of Ephesus, gave 
a New York audience, the other evening, a sketch of 
his preliminary work and discoveries among the ruins. 
Mr. Wood is an English gentleman, who undertook 
the enterprise he has been engaged in for some years 
at his own expense; and his lectures illustrate the 
field and extent of his operations there. The account 
of his search for the Temple of Diana and the numer- 
ous interesting relics unearthed in the course of the 
digging takes the hearer back to realize history, both 
sacred and profane, most vividly. 

They hope to have a two hundred thousand 
dollar building ready for the Philadelphia Young 
Meu’s Christiau Association during the ‘‘ Centennial ” 
year. A lot costing a little less than this sum has been 
secured, and a grand *‘ Bazaar of Nations” has been 
in progress in aid of the project. The Boston Y. M. 
C. A. building fund was assisted very materially in 
the same way. The Philadelphia Association has a 
gift of twenty-five thousand dollars for the purpose; 
but it is hampered with the sensible condition that it 
shall be used only to pay off the final sums due ou the 
building. It effectually cuts off the appendage of a 
debt. 


Catskill village is to be added to the list of 
places which have experienced revivals this season. 
Union prayer-meetings have been held daily (except 
Saturdays) for seven successive weeks, and the daily 
meetings for preaching continued five weeks. All the 
four churches—Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Re- 
formed—are still holding extra meetings. Christian 
people seem to be truly revived; conversions have 
been numerous and the good work goes on. Every 
day people are going to their pastors and professing 
faith in the Divine Redeemer as Saviour to them per- 
sonally. Up to this date about thirteen have been 
received into the Baptist Church, twenty into the 
Methodist Church, forty into the Presbyterian Church, 
and sixty-six into the Reformed Church. 

Buffalo's school authorities reject, as of course 
they would, the Roman Catholic proposition to have 
their sectarian schools supported by the public funds. 
The merest hint of such a thing has pricked up the 
ears of the religious press generally, whose duty it is 
evidently to note every movement of this kind. The 
Zion’s Herald, alive to the times, makes the Concord 
fight a text for referring to the subject: ‘‘ When brave 
Captain Davis left his home in Acton, on the memora- 
ble morning of the 19th, 1775, he said, prophetically 
and tenderly, and with equal courage to his wife, 
*Good-bye, Hannah! Take good care of the children!’ 
That is the lesson of the hour. The best tribute to the 
memory of those who died for their families is the 
thoughtful care of the children. Watch the public 
sehools.’”’ It is very certain, and reassuring as well, to 
know that our Methodist neighbors will watch them, 
whoever else may neglect to. 





‘More fortunate than most of the religious socie- 
ties this year, the Baptist Board of Home Missions now 
shows larger receipts than at any previous seasonin its 
history. The Examiner and Chronicle says that 
““without the help of the doubling process of ‘co- 
operation,’ and without counting as receipts a dollar 
contributed to funds intended to be permanent, the 
actual money receipts of the-year hdve- been. $192,000, 
or $1,000 more than last year. The expenditures have 
been promptly met by its receipts, and the debt of 





-| $45,000, with which the year was begun, has been re- 


duced to $15,000. The rooms expenses of the year have 
been about $11,000 less than in 1874; and the expendi- 
tures for the benefit of the Freedmen have been larger 
than in any preceding year. We doubt whether this 
department of the Society’s work was ever in 80 good 
a condition as now.’’ The Baptist Missionary Union 
does not show as well, its debt having increased. 

Describing the preachers at the recent New En- 
gland Methodist Conference at Springfield, one of the 
local papers says: ‘‘Most of them bad sturdy frames 
and ruddy faces, which betokened good constitutions 
and temperate lives, backed up by itinerant habits 
and camp-meeting discipline. The brethren were also 
characterized by great depth of lung, so that hardly a 
weak voice was noticed in all the deliberations, and, 
as the accomplishment of singing was well-nigh uni- 
versal among them, the singing of the hymns was 
perhaps the most peculiarly denominational feature 
of the gathering. The conference was by no means 
idle, but held ten business meetings, nine anniversa- 
ries, eight prayer-meetings, one sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, and one love-feast, and listened to five 
sermons, during its session.”” Among other business 
matters the Conference passed resolutions against any 
change in the Massachusetts tax laws that would leave 
the churches subject to assessment. After considera- 
ble sharp discussion, a motion passed requesting the 
bishops not to transfer preachers to that Conference, 
if present members were to be displaced thereby. 
Strict temperance resolutions were adopted. 


The installation services of Dr.- Eggleston, on 
Sunday, as pastor of the “Church of Christian En- 
deavor’’in Brooklyn, were rendered doubly interesting 
to the large audience which thronged the building by 
the presence of Professor David Swing, of Chicago, 
whose trial for heresy at the hands of the Presbytery 
lately excited so much interest. Although not stated- 
ly an installation sermon, Professor Swing’s address 
was an admirable introduction to the very brief and 
simple ceremony which followed. Taking as his text 
the words of the unfaithful servant, in the parable of 
the talents—“ Lord, behold here is thy pound which I 
have kept laid up in a napkin’’—the speaker developed 
the idea as applied to the world, pointing out the 
idleness of elaborating our studies of that which must 
always be mysterious to mortals to the neglect of that 
which we can see and understand. At first a stranger 
is disposed to wonder that this plain, quiet, modest 
man should have become a power in a community 
which we are accustomed to regard as running some- 
what after sensations, and indeed so far as any 
suspicion of sensationalism is concerned the cause 
for surprise is not removed by listening to the 
end. There isa certain freshness of thought, an un- 
conscious originality of expression, which stimulate 
and suggest the full scope of the speaker's intent, more 
perhaps than is the case with positively demonstrative 
preachers. The Professor's delivery is quite slow, and 
his manner very pleasing. The installation services 
proper were very brief, consisting simply in reading 
Dr. Eggleston’s letter of acceptance by the clerk, a 
few words of welcome, occupying perhaps a minute 
and a half in the delivery, by a member of the church, 
and a still shorter pledge on the part of Dr. Eggleston 
to try and do his duty. Few clergymen since the 
earliest days of Christianity have assumed their re- 
sponsibilities in simpler form, and we venture to say 
that fewer persons in the congregation were tired 
than has been the case ona like occasion for many 
a year. 

PERSONAL NotTEs.—Three hundred thousand 
dollars is said to be the value of the estate of the late 
Mr. George Curtis, of Nahant, Mass., all of which he 
leaves to the following institutions in equal parts, 
after the death of his wife: American Bible Society; 
Boston Consumptives’ Home; Boston Young Woman’s 
Association; Appleton Temporary Home, Boston; 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association; Sustenta- 
tion Fund of the Reformed Episcopal Church; North 
End Mission; American Board; Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute, located at Hampton, Va.; 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society.—The case 
comes to light of a clergyman’s dying in apparent 
poverty, but whose will shows a large accumulation 
of property which he bequeathed to friends and relig- 
ious objects. He was the Episcopal missionary of 
Greene Co., N. Y., Rev. Mr. Clark by name.—Rev. Mr. 
Tucker, of Manchester, N. H., is to succeed Rev. Dr. 
Wm. Adams as pastor of the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church in this city.—Prof. Martling, of the 
Freedmen’s Seminary in New Orleans, writes to the 
American Missionary: “Mr. Green, one of our theo- 
logical students, interests me greatly. He is evidently 
a pure African, has only an infant’s knowledge of 
books, but seems to be possessed of much native sense 
and great force of character. A little over a year ago, 
I believe, he went out into the marshes near the 
marine hospital, in order ‘not to disturb anybody,’ 
bought a lot of ground, with his own money, and put 
up alittle church. By degrees he has gathered a small 
congregation, lately largely increased by a defection 
from anothas g@aurch.” Besides this he has a Sunday- 
school, does fair work as a student, and occasionally 
goes eighty miles into Mississippi to preach to-another 
church: of about two hundred and seventy-five hear- 
ers,—Rey. Dr. De Koven has received a call from the 











veatry of St. James Church in Chicago, where he will 
find some of his staunchest supporters if he goes. 








FOREIGN. 


However strict the Prussian bishops may be in 
their construction of ecclesiastical laws, it would seem 
that they were a trifle careless in the data whereoa 
they based their late appeal to the Emperor of, Ger- 
many. The last mail brings the text of the corre- 
spondence. The bishops declared that they could not 
pledge themselves unconditionally to obey State laws 
without deliberately violating the dictates of their 
consciences and the divine constitution of the Catholic 
Church. Farther, they protest against secular inter- 
ference with vested rights in property which has 
heretofore been managed by Church officers. The 
reply does not hesitate to charge the bishops with 
“untruth” (according to the published translation) in 
their statement of the case. It points out the incon- 
testable fact that in many other States such pledges of 
loyalty have for centuries been given by ecclesiastics, 
and intimates that the bishops cannot have kept 
themselves informed of the course of legislation if 
they think that certain other measures necessarily 
imply partiality to Protestant sects and hostility to 
Roman Catholics. Upon the whole, the correspond- 
ence does not point to a peaceful solution of the pres- 
ent difficulties. Misunderstandings there must of 
course be; but placing the documents side by side, 
the official reply is apparently a better state-paper 
than was the protest to which it is not q very con- 
ciliatory answer. 





Since fheir return to England, the members of 
the AHiance deputation have complained to the Eart 
of Derby, Foreign Secretary, that the Sultan would 
not receive them in person. They took this as a slight 
aud as an evidence that the Porte did not wish to have 
the Syrian cases of persecution brought up. The Ear}, 
however, replied that he thought the deputation had 
no right to insist on a reception from the Sultan, who 
very rarely received his own subjects. He lived a 
very secluded life, seldom transacting business with 
any but his own Ministers, and even they did not 
always succeed in obtaining audiences. The refusal of 
an audience by such a sovereign must not be regarded 
in the same light as a refusal by any other European 
Government. At the same time his Lordship claimed 
to be in full sympathy with the objects of the delega- 
tion. Freedom of thought, of speech, and of action, as 
far as that was compatible with the requirements of 
civilized society, was the very basis of English society, 
and he was naturally anxious that those principles 
should be extended. At the same time it must be 
recognized that in a vast empire not having an effect- 
ive system of police, not having a strong central 
authority in which religious (by which he meant Mo- 
hammedan) and national sentiment were blended as it 
were in one, and in which very strong, even fanatical 
feelings prevailed among the mass of the population, 
there were very great difficulties to be encountered, 
and it was not fair to the Porte and its advisers that 
we should not bear them in mind. Further discussion 
developed the fact that Derby was not sure but that 
the reported cases of persecution were exaggerated. 
At all events the Sultan knows that he is watched, and 
that he cannot wink at every offense of his subjects. 


Again on the lecturer’s platform Dean Stanley 
has been edifying a Dundee audience on the relations 
of religion, science and literature, in the course of 
which he drew graphic pictures of Calvin, Galileo and 
Shakespeare. One passage on the reformer’s influence 
over Geneva we quote as an interesting note to Rev. 
D. G. Porter's gygipleson,,the subject contributed 
lately to this paper: “A nt to which I would call 
attention,” said Dr’'Sta —“because it is not so 
much thought of, and use it is in itself so clear an 
evidence of what a great theologian can do—is this: he 
was too austere, too rigid, too uncompromising; but 
nevertheless he did continue, by the sole force of his 
example and discipline, to create in that little towna 
society so pure and so respectable that all the nations 
of Europe send their sons there to be educated. Noth- 
ing could be a higber tribute to him and to Geneva 
than the fact that Lord Chesterfield chose Geneva for 
his son, in preference to Paris, or Florence, or any of 
the fashionable cities of Europe, because there, more 
than anywhere else, a young man was likely to be 
brought up without falling in with the common pre- 
judice of faith. And with this good morality there 
was also instilled by Calvin into the people of Geneva 
an,independence, a freedom of thought, which through 
all manner of changes has continued, and has estab- 
lished Geneva a refuge for intelligent and enlightened 
men from every country, who could find no other 
home so congenial or so safe. Through Calvin's in- 
fluence many a young man of the first families of 
Europe has been saved in a most critical period of his 
life. Many a parent has thus been spared a broken 
heart. Through Calvin’s influence, also, many a noble 
spirit has been admitted freely and independently 
who elsewhere on the Continent would not have had a 
place open to run for shelter. It is true he burned 
Servetus. It is the one blot which is marked against 
the reformer by many who forget the acts of the same 
kind far more numerous on the part of the Romish 
Church in England, Spain, France, and Italy. But it 
is the glory of Calvin that in spite of this miserable 
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act the grand spirit which he has infused into Geneva 
made it what it has been for the last two hundred 
years and is still, thé most intelligent city in Europe, 
the shelter of the oppressed, the school of just and free 
thought. And although Calvin could hardly recog- 
nize hisown city were he to come back, yet this is only 
an instance of the gracious truth that any good in- 
fluence which is shed abroad may have its fruits in 
ways which we cavnot conceive beforehand, and 
which, perhaps, had we known, we in our weakness 
should have deprecated.” 
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(From Tuesday, April 20, to Monday, April %.) 


Frequent as are the developments of official and 
semi-official corruption in this our glorious Republic, 
there is no chapter more hopelessly black than that 
which concerns the Freedmen’s Savings Banks. This 
can hardly be regarded as permanently closed, al- 
though it must be admitted that the prospect of ulti- 
mate justice is very remote. It was eminently to be 
desired that when our former slaves began to assume 
the duties of citizenship after the war they should be 
encouraged to save thefr dimes. To this end Charles 
Sumner proposed a bill which with some modifications 
was finally passed, chartering a Freedmen’'s Savings 
Bank, to be established at Washington. It was so 
established, with branches in various of the Southern 
cities, and the colored folk, with the confidence which 
they at that time reposed in anything bearing the 
United States stamp, began to bring in their little 
hoards of scrip until the sum total amounted to hun- 
dreds of thousands. By that time many of the original 
corporators, men whose names are to-day above sus- 
picion, had gradually dropped off the roils, and no one 
seems to know who had any responsibility in the 
premises. In 1870 a brief amendatory act was passed 
by Congress, authorizing a wider range of investments. 
Mr. Simon Cameron made the only objection, remark- 
ing that the passage of the amendment would prob- 
ably cause the destruction of the bank. Sure enough 
it did, and that within the space of two years, al- 
though it was not until last year that the institution 
was finally pronounced insolvent. The greater part of 
the money was loaned on worthless securities, and is 
gone beyond recovery. Of course the money loss isa 
small matter, although the spectacle of poor, ignorant, 
trusting blacks hanging about the banks in the hope 
of recovering their little deposits is mournful enough 
in itself. The real loss is the moralone. The absolute 
and child-like faith of these poor creatures in the 
Government has been so rudely destroyed that it can 
never be regained. Vote and steal perhaps they will, 
with their white instructors in the mysteries of pol- 
itics, but it will take generations to obliterate the 
impression made by this inexcusable instance of vegli- 
gence or criminality, or whatever it may be called. 

Resignations and rumors of resignations have 
been the order of the day at Washington; the rumors 
have chiefly concerned Secretary of the Interior Dela- 
no and his son, but they are thus far strenuously 
denied in official quarters. It is certain, however, that 
Attorney General Williams has tendered his resigna- 
tion to take effect in May. The country at large will 
regret to learn that Mr. Williams’s plans in regard to 
resignation were seriously interfered with by his un- 
fortunate experience regarding the nomination for 
the Chief Justiceship, and the investigation which 
subsequently took place concerning the administra- 
tion of his department. Some awkward facts un- 
questionably came to light, but there is no actual 
malfeasance to be laid at his door, and in these days 
that is a good deal to say of a retiring official. His 
successor is not as yet officially announced, but rumor 
has not been slow to suggest Gen. Butler as a likely 
candidate. 


Delusive as ever were our dreams of legislative 
tranquillity in Louisiana. Hardly had Mr. Poindex- 
ter surrendered bis seat with a friendly word of ap- 
preciation and respect for his successor and former 
master, when the Conservative majority took advan- 
tage of its power to turn out four more Republican 
members, and install four Conservatives in their room, 
thus destroying the balance of power in joint ballot 
of both houses. There has been much bitter comment 
on this act, but we have yet to see authoritative proof 
that it involved a breach of faith. The four members 
in question were duly elected, as is certified by the 
returning board, and the four men whose places they 
take were with equal certainty illegally chosen, and 
had no right to the seats which they for a time 
occupied. For a time it seemed as though affairs 
would relapse into their customary disorder, but at 
this writing the crisis has apparently passed, and the 
House has gone to work seriously by suspending State 
Auditor Clinton, much to the disquietude of Governor 
Kellogg, who was on the floor of the House trying to 
maintain discipline, and longing, no doubt, for a pla- 
toon of United States infantry. In the Senate, how- 
ever, action on the case was postponed by a close vote, 
and both Houses have since adjournd sine die. 











. Judge Blatchford, of this city, has rendered an 
important decision, which teaches wholesome lessons 
in regard to the powers of United States Courts. 


-in the prices is noted. 





A short time ago Mr. Charlies A. Dana, editor of 
the Sun in this city, was cited to appear as a wit- 
ness in a criminal case before the Supreme .Court 
of the District of Columbia. Having ascertained to 
his own satisfaction that he knew nothing of the case 
in question, he refused to obey the subpoena, and was 
thereupon arrested for contempt. Taker before 
Judge Blatchford, of the U. S. Circuit, he applied for 
a writ of habeas corpus, and the case was in due time 
fully argued. The Judge’s decision is very careful, 
reaching in the end the conclusion that the court issu- 
ing the order wholly exceeded its powers. Now, it is 
well understood that the summons was issued simply 
to get Mr. Dana into the District and then arrest him 
for libel, so that he might be tried before a District 
jury, and he was quite justified in taking the course 
which he did. Judge Blatchford’s decisions are not 
likely to be overlooked by his brethren, so that we may 
regard the precedent as pretty well established so far 
as this course of legal procedure is concerned. 








In this State the investigation of the canal 
frauds goes on without interruption and with reason- 
able success. The Ring is now making its fight in the 
Legislature, endeavoring to prevent the passage of 
reformatory laws, or, failing that, so to amend them 
as practically to neutralize their force. First in impor- 
tance among these was the Removal Bill, authorizing 
the summary removal, by the Governor, of untrust- 
worthy officials. This passed the Senate, amended so 
as to deprive it of its vital efficiency, and is now under 
discussion in the House. The Senate reserves for it- 
self the power of removal at the Governor’s sugges- 
tion, which is equivalent to indefinite postponement 
of any urgent case when a powerful officer is con- 
cerned. To be sure, a first-rate Governor is desirable 
if he is to have such powers; but then what business 
have we to put any but good men in that office? Asa 
rule, our Governors have been men who could have 
been safely trusted with such authority. 

A small, but well mounted and efficient squad 
of cavalry would just now be of the greatest possible 
advantage to the authorities in the Pennsylyania coal 
regions. The strike there still continues, and although 
owing to the presence of State troops the unruly ele- 
ment cannot enforce a complete suspension of work, 
they are able to organize night expeditions to attack 
out-lying homes of obnoxious persons. One or two 
men have been killed and several badly beaten in 
these raids which are, of course, over, and the rioters 
dispersed, before the authorities can act. A score of 
such troopers as Gov. Hartranft had under him when 
he was a general, ten years ago, would make short 
work with such cowardly desperadoes as are nightly 
plundering and burning in the vicinity of Hazleton, 
Pottsville and Wilkesbarre. 





Mr. Tennyson's allusion to the slow movement 
of science from point to point is very true in general, 
for by the time we are reaping the benefits of an im- 
provement we often forget its inauguration. The 
progress of fish culture, bowever, is a notable excep- 
tion. It is only a very few years since it was thought 
of in reference to our own waters, and the actual 
adoption of public measures to that end is still fresher 
in our memories. The result is already evident to 
every one in this vicinity who ha& occasion to pay 
market bills; and in all the States where efficient 
commissions have been appointed, for two or three 
years a like increase in the supply of fish and decrease 
Indeed, the fishermen and 
dealers are in some quarters grumbling because they 
have to take and sell more fish in order to make their 
accustomed profit; but they will not be apt to arouse 
much sympathy in the public heart on that account. 
In the Hudson river this spring the shad are very 
abundant and of excellent quality. As some five 
million artificially hatched young ones are set free 
every year, and as the catch cannot, under existing 
conditions, much exceed a third of that number, the 
prospect is that we shall see a still farther increase. 
Probably it would be well for us as a people if we ate 
more fish and less meat, and as our waters are adapted 
for the cultivation of a score or two of species, we 
should not lack a varied bill of fare. Then, too, there 
is the moral effect upon the rising generation. What 
small boy not abnormally developed in the back of 
his head will not prefer to go a-fishing with a fair 
chance of good luck, to engaging in the mischievous 
pursuits now so common to his kind? We regard 
the black bass recently introduced in our inland lakes 
and streams as potent missionary agents for the 
reclamation of youthful criminals. If Jesse Pomeroy 
had been able to keep his mother’s table supplied with 
fish, perhaps he would not have been the murderer 
that he is. 


True to his promise of attempting to reopen 
the Tichborne affair, Dr. Kenealy made a motion 
in Parliament a few days ago impugning the ver- 
dict of the jury in that lengthy trial. On Friday it 
was taken up, its originator leading off in a three 
hours’ speech, advocating the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to review the evidences, accusing Sir 
Alex. Cockburn of partiality and prejudgment, and 
restating his threadbare case in general terms. Mr. 
Whalley, his solitary coadjutor, seconded the motion, 
and after a few words on the other side, including a few 
from Mr. Disraeli himself, the vote wae called, and the 





motion rejected by 433 nays against 1 affirmative. The 
telegraph leaves us in painful uncertainty as to the 
personality of the minority. Did Whalley leave the 
Doctor in the lurch at last? However this may be, 
there was an enormous crowd in the wide spaces 
about the Parliament Houses, and a strong police 
force was on hand as a precautionary measure. 


First it was the agricultural laborers against the 
farmers, and now it is the farmers against the land- 
lords. In a country like England, where the land with 
its belongings is in the hands of a few wealthy pro- 
prietors, the tenant laws become, of course, very im- 
portant. With a view, no doubt, of correcting some 
existing abuses as well as conciliating the liberal 
rank and file, the Duke of Richmond lately intro- 
duced a measure, with Mr. Disraeli’s approval, known 
as the Tenant Rights Bill, but the effect has been so 
unlike what was anticipated that the Conservative 
managers will probably be glad to avail themselves of 
any means of escape. In substance the bill provides 
by law for just compensation to tenants for improve- 
ments in case of a sudden termination of the lease, it 
being conceded that at present such improvements 
may be confiscated at will. It would seem that a pro- 
vision so manifestly fair should find supporters even 
in the privileged class favored by its absence; but the 
English love of fair play is largely dependent on cir- 
cumstances as we all know, and the friends of the 
farmers are few and far between. Nor is the bill as it 
stands wholly acceptable to the class it is designed to 
protect, but the agricultural labor strike has taught 
the farmers to combine, and as they control the elec- 
tions, there is every reason to believe that a very con- 
siderable revolution may be effected. 





The summary suppression of French supremacy 
was, according to German reasoning, necessary five 
years ago for the peace of Europe. France was ac- 
cordingly suppressed, and Europe has been at peace. 
For some reason or other, however, no one seems to 
regard this state of things as likely to be permanent, 
and the world is naturally anxious as to the next per- 
son or set of persons to be suppressed. Far be it from 
us to suggest that it is Bismarck and the Germans, 
but it is remarkable how almost every disquieting 
rumor is referred back to Berlin, At one time we are 
told that a German army of observation is moving 
to the Dutch frontier, on account of the aggressive 
policy of ecclesiastical refugees. Then the diplomatic 
relations of Bavaria with the Vatican are officially 
questioned. Then the German Minister Resident of 
Rome asks Victor Emanuel how long he is going to 
protect the Pope. Then Austria is requested to sur- 
render a German refugee who has been criticising Bis- 
marck. Theu a Berlin paper proclaims intrigues oo 
the part of France, looking to another war with an 
Austro-Italian Alliance, and now it comes out that 
yermany has called Belgium to account for permit- 
ting too much latitude in press criticisms. 


All this indicates a super-sensitiveness as re- 
gards differences of opinion which ill befits the most 
powerful military nation on earth. But after all it is 
not unnatural. Germany has, within the memory of 
any young map in bis teens, passed from a state of 
comparative weakness and division to one of strength 
and confederation. With a statesman of imperious 
will at the head of affairs what else can be expected? 
Probably the fact is that Germany no more desires 
war at present than do the nations which surround 
her, but she, or, at least, the head of her state depart- 
ment, seems to feel that he has a right to demand help 
in his contest with the Romish Church from all the 
second or third rate neighboring powers. No doubt 
if France should fail to restrain ber journalists she 
would hear very shortly from Berlin. Indeed there 
was an instance in point but a short time since. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that if this policy is to be 
carried out, causes of difference may arise with coun- 
tries better able to take care of themselves. The fact 
is Germany is uneasy. She is engaged ina very trou- 
blesome religious fight within her own borders, and 
cannot endure carelessness on the part of her 
neighbors. 


When the last detachment of Austrian soldiers 
was whirled away from Venice in a special train nine 
years ago, thus ending a military oceupation of fifty 
years, it did uot seem probable that Francis Joseph 
would hobnob with Victor Emanuel in the Doge's 
Palace in 1875. Such, however, has been the case 
within the month, amid boundless enthusiasm on the 
part of the Italians, secret rejoicing on the part of 
Frenchmen, and ill-disguised suspicion on the part 
of Germans. And here, too, the irrepressible conflict 
between Church and State crops out, for the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria isa Roman Catholic. To be 
aure he does not acknowledge any civil allegiance to 
the Pope, nor much allegiance of any kind, but be is 
a Catholic layman for all that, and it is certainly re- 
markable that for a man whose only success is that he 
retains his seat on one of the five greatest thrones of 
Christendom, he should wield such a power as he does 
in the affairs of Europe. He is neither a great soldier 
nor a great statesman, rather the reverse indeed. Ho 
has never done anything aggressive unless bis tyrauny 
in Hungary and Italy in former years be termed ag- 
gressive, and yet it cannot be denied that to-day he ia 
one of the unsotved problems of the European situa- 
tioa. 
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Vor. XI., No. 17. 








Che Hausehobs, 


AUNT MARIA. 
Br Mrs. S. M. Waran. 


HE same old house, the same old room, the same old win- 
dow, where 
So many years has stood the quaint, old-fashioned, high- 
backed chair ; 
The same old mantel-shelf, so hich I used to wonder when 
I'd grow to reach it; now it seems not half so high as then. 








There is the fire-place, where the flames once danced with 
merry light 

Upon “us children" while we danced in boisterous delight, 

Or played our quiet little games—made corn-cob houses, 
while, 

Knitting or sewing, Aunt Maria looked on with ready smile. 


And yonder is the little room where Aunt Maria slept, 

And all her hoarded little store of toothsome goodies kept ; 

Such lucent strips of “ jujube paste "’"—so good for coughs, 
you know; 

How frequently we used to cough, I smile to think of now. 


And great round stony * sugar-plums" and bits of ‘*‘ barber- 
pole ” 

Were her rewards for little tasks, and fired our inmost soul 

To many a deed of industry that would have seemed too hard 

For childish hands had not our mouths longed for the sweet 
reward. 


Yes, everything seems just the same: the wide old airy hail, 

The door-yard, full of dear old flowers, and box-wood grown 
80 tall 

It towers far above our heads—poor Aunt Maria's pride, 

And sacred now, as everything she loved is, since she died. 


For nevermore in coming up the path with eager feet 

Will the old window frame the face I used to love to greet ; 

The old arm-chair stands empty now—or some one else sits 
there— 

But it can never be to me but “ Aunt Maria’s chair.” 


With all my earliest memories of form or time or piace 

Are woven in this dear old house and Aunt Maria's face ; 
The traces of her busy hands—ah, when will they be gone ? 
And how, without her thoughtful aid, can life with us go on? 


Oh, hands that never seemed to tire! oh, active, hurrying 
feet! 

The work is done, the rest has come—a rest surpassing sweet ; 

And when I lay me dewn to sleep, my life-work at an end, 

And wake again, shall I not greet thy face, O life-time 
friend? 





BETSEY AND JACOB. 
A TRUE HEN STORY. 
By P. THORNE. 





N acertain New England village lives a certain 
gentleman, whom we will call the Doctor. One 


of the Doctor’s hobbies is raising hens; not, let it be 


for a moment supposed, from any base mercenary 
motives, with any views to pecuniary profit. No; the 
Doctor's hens are his friends and confidants, honored 
and beloved members of his family. 

The hens are all named, the names being usually of 
Scriptare origin, though sometimes a hen of strongly 
marked character is named accordingly. A dainty 
little white hen, just flecked here and there with 
black, the belle of the hen-roost, and fully conscious 
of her charms, is known as Spinky. Old Dolly is the 
great-grandmother of the whole flock—a venerable 
hen of most estimable qualities and great weight of 


character, spared so many years on account of her 


moral worth that finally she has lost her mind, and 
now totters feebly forth on sunny days with feathers 
all awry, a touching spectacle to all persons of feeling. 
As the Roman emperors, on succeeding to the throne, 
took the name of Cmrsar, so the young rooster pro- 
moted to the sovereignty of the hen-walk assumes the 
royal name of Daniel. The old rooster is “Old Dan- 
iel;’’ the Prince of Wales, the coming rooster, is 
** Young Daniel.” 

Visitors in the family are sometimes a good deal 
surprised when the Doctor walks in and displays, with 
triumph, “ Hannah’s egg,’’ or announces that: 

* Lucy is the most obstinate thing I ever saw. She 
will roost in that pear tree, in spite of me;” or says: 

“Wife, I wish you’d come out and help me put 
Abigail under a barrel; she’s setting again.” 

The best of friends will fall out sometimes. The 
Doctor and his hens are no exception to this rule. 
Another of the Doctor’s hobbies is gardening. When, 
as is often the case, a ben contrives to work her way 
out through some weak spot in the hen-house, the 
two hobbies conflict badly. Instinctively the culprit 
seems to know where the Doctor’s choicest and best 
plants are set. A hen, like death, loves a shining 
mark. With unerring certainty she seeks out the rare 
cutting, brough€ from far, watched, watered and 
tended with daily solicitude, and just beginning to 
root nicely. Carefully she scratches it out, digging 
and breaking it in pieces beyond all possibility of re- 
covery, and the Doctor arrives on the scene just in 
season to find her wallowing triumphantly and luxu- 
riously in the deep hole that marks the spot where the 
now withered cutting once grew. 

He glares at her through his spectacles, don't “ call 
her pet names,” wrathfully “shoos” her. The whole 
family are summoned and stationed at different points 
to surround the hen, while the Doctor, armed with a 
long pole, tries to drive her back into the hen-house 
through the hole whence she has just come out. The 





way in which a hen will run up and down by such a 
hole, never seeing it, but trying to pry in through 
almost invisible cracks; the art with which she runs 
the blockade, and escapes, cackling, into thick bushes 
where it is impossible to get at her, are quite charac- 
teristic of the aggravating obtuseness and obstinacy 
of the hen nature. 

“Just like a hen,” the Doctor says, as he stops to 
take off his hat and wipe his brow, before renewing 
the chase. 

At Thanksgiving, or at other times when the fast 
multiplying flock of hens and chickens threatens to 
wholly deplete the family treasury in its support, the 
maternal head of the house decrees a slaughter among 
them. Some must die. Gradual and insidious are the 
approaches made tv the Doctor on this distasteful 
topic. He says be should just as soon think of killing 
one of the family. 

“ They all know me. I can put my hand right on 
them. They don't once think I would hurt them.” 

“It does seem hard, but shall we buy chickens for 
the table while our premises are overrun and over- 
stocked with them?” 

Gradually the toils of argumeut and persuasion are 
wound closer and closer round the unwilling Doctor, 
till finally he is wrought fo cruel madness, and in very 
desperation goes forth to do the gorydeed. The effect 
is somewhat cannibalistic and manslaughterish, when 
he comes in and says: 

“There! I’ve killed Abner, and Jethro, and Moses, 
and Catherine. I hope you feel satisfied now. Per- 
haps you'd like old Dolly, too!” 

And the chicken pie or roast chicken which follows 
isapt to be appetized by tender reminiscences of the 
departed. 

Oue spring the Doctor had two chickens named 
respectively, Betsey and Jacob. Jacob was a feeble 
and puny chicken. A narrow and hair-breadth escape 
from the jaws of a marauding cat, in early infancy, 
was supposed to have given a shock to his nervous 
system, from which he rallied slowly. Betsey was a 
large, strong chicken, devoted to Jacob. The odd 
pair were inseparable. The big, bouncing Betsey pro- 
tected the feeble Jacob, fought his battles with the 
other chickens, and would almost have surrendered her 
longest worm to him, had such self-sacrifice been pos- 
sible to the chicken nature. 

Betsay’s devotion was much admired by the whole 
family, and was often instanced to visitors as an iHus- 
tration of the maternal instinct of the feminine heart, 
its beautiful spirit of helping the helpless, caring for 
the weak and forlorn. Betsey was universally felt to 
be a credit to her sex. 

But, alas! as time went on, a startling change was 
witnessed in Betsey. She grew surprisingly—so did 
her tail-feathers, and comb; and finally, one day, to 
our dismay, she crew a brief, hoarse, immature crow, 
but still most unmistakably a crow. Betsey was in- 
deed a rooster. Whether she was so originally, or 
whether this is a case of evolution and development, 
Betsey evolving herself into a rooster, because she de- 
sired to be one, is a question for scientists to decide. 
The fact was indisputable. 

Before the family had fully recovered from this 
downfall of their little pastoral romance, a second 
blow was administered to their sensibilities by the 
further discovery that Jacob was a pullet. Bewildered 
as we were, it wa8 difficult to so suddenly change our 
long-fixed ideas, adapting them to the new situation. 
The names had become too fixed to be changed, and 
Betsey and Jacob it was to the end. To hear the 
Doctor say, “‘ Jacob has laid another egg,’’ or “ Betsey 
is one of my best roosters,’’ did seem odd at first, but 
use soon accustoms one to almost anything. 

Every story should have its moral. The ingenious 
reader is welcome to any moral he can discover in this 
o’er true tale. Perhaps, ‘Don't name your chickens 
before they're grown,”’ might rank with ** Don’t count 
your chickens before they’re hatched,’’ and we should 
be spared the sight of the freckled “ Lilies,” sallow 
“Roses,” awkward “Graces,” thieving ‘ George 
Washingtons,” and commonplace “ Daniel Websters." 


Che Rittle Folks. — 


MY BIRTH-DAY. 


‘M the mother of six children, and they are all 
dolls. Polly is the oldest. I can’t tell how old 
she is; but she must be dreadful long-lived, for I can’t 
remember the time when she wasn’t born. She’s got 
a cloth face, and it’s real nice; for when. it gets soiled 
mamma puts on a clean rag; and then she is as good as 
new. Why, you wouldn't believe how many skins 
she’s got. Will says no doctor living could find the 
true one; but I think it’s beautiful that she can go on 
Laving a new skin.every time she needs one. Then 
there’s Captain Jinks. You’ve heard cf him; but, 
after all, there’s something more about him than 
there is in the song. On his last muster day his horse 
got so lively, from the corn and beans he’d eaten, that 
be ran away with the poor Captain, and tried to jump 
over a fence, when he stumbled and threw his master 
over his head, and so his leg was broken. Then it had 
to come off; and he’s got a lovely scar over his left 
eye, too. So you may be sure he is a great hero. Then 
there’s my Paris doll, Marie, that Aunt Lucy sent me 
last Christmas; but she’s so nice I never play with her 

















‘cept when I have on my best dress and my hair 
crimped. I won't say anything about the others, for 
there ain’t anything particular to say. They are 
common kind of children; not a peculiar one among 
‘em. 

Well, a while ago, when the coasting was good, { 
was just crazy to be a boy, so I could coast with the 
other chaps, and I used to go with my Will and Rob 
every Saturday and Wednesday afternoon to the com- 
mou and stand outside the rope, and wish and wish I 
could, but you know 1 couldn't; and 1 forgot all 
about my family of children, and kept them in bed 
days and days; and that made me sorry when I did 
remember them, so I thought I wouldn’t remember 
any more than I could help; but I had to. One 
Wednesday afternoon, when it was so drizzly that we 
all had to stay in the house, I beard the boys laughing 
and shouting up-stairs in the play-room, so I thought 
I would go up and have some fun with them. When I 
opened the door they ran out of the other, giggling like 
everything, and I saw my six children, every one with 
a black cap over its face hanging by its neck to the 
chandelier. Eveu dear Captain Jinks was there, with 
his one poor leg dangling in the air. I dou’t suppose 
you know how I felt, because yon never were the 
mother of six dolls and saw 'em all hanging by the 
neck till they were dead. 1 can't tell you how mad it 
made me. Mainma says that’s a dreadful word fora 
little girl to use, and I know it, but there ain't any 
other that tells how I felt. I know if I could ooly 
have got my hands on Rob and Will I should have 
done something dreadful. But they knew it, eo they 
kept out of sight, and I got tired hunting for 'em. 

Well, after I had cried a “little weep,”’ I got on top 
of the table, with my penknife, and cut all the chil- 
dren down, and laid them side by side. Then I took 
off the black caps, and found they were all right. Eveu 
Marie hadn't lost one kink in her curly hair, and Cap- 
taid Jinks’s scar was just as splendid as ever. But 
anyway they were dead, as ought to be, for they'd 
been hung; so I made up my mind to have a big 
funeral on the spot, and went down-stairs and told 
mamma I wanted her and auntie to come to my 
funeral right away. She was dreadfully scared, and 
asked me what I meant; soitold her all about it. Well, 
she went back with me to the play-room, and when 
she saw how natural the children all looked she tried to 
persuade me to give up the funeral, and let them go 
on living a while longer. But no, I wouldn’t consent; 
they’d been hung, and ought to havea burial. Then 
mamma took me to the window and showed me how 
all the earth was covered with snow, and advised me 
to wait until spring for the funeral; so I said I would, 
if she would take care of the children till then. As 
for Rob and Will, I didn’t mean to speak with them 
again that day, but it wasn’t a bit jolly keeping up 
my spunk all alone, and they having such a good time 
playing horse, so when they asked me if I didn't want 
to be their little puppy, and run behind, [said yes! and 
began to yelp like everything. Auntie asked mamma 
if it wasn’t strange that I could forgive and forget so 
soon, and mamma said it would be if I didn’t belong 
tothe sex; and I can't think what she meaut; can you? 

Last weck I had my birthday. I have one every 
spring; but this was a different kind from any I ever 
had before. It was a doll masquerade. The giris 
brought their dolls masked, just like grown up folks 
when they have a masquerade, and I used my own tea 
set. I couldn't invite but five little girls, for I haven't 
but six cups, and six everything. I made up my mind 
I wouldn't have one single boy, because they don't 
make believe one bit good. Why! Rob and Will al- 
ways drink a whole cup of tea at one gulp, and keep 
me filling their cups all the time, so I don't get any 
myself; besides I remembered that banging business, 
and thought it would serve them just right not to let 
them have any of my birthday. AU that forenoon 
mamma wouldn't let me go into the play-room, and 
Will and Rob kept winking and grinning at. each 
other, just as if they had some great secret that they 
didn't want me to know, but I made believe I didn't 
care, though I did dreadfully. After dinner I didn't 
see the boys any more until my company began to 
come, and before I could open the door to let them in 
the prettiest little boy you ever saw ran down the 
stairs and invited them up to the play-room. Thad 
to look more than once to make sure it was our Rob, 
for he was dressed all in blue and white and had white 
gloves on his hands. I knew it was auntie’s doings, 
but I was real gad, and only hoped Rob wouldn't for- 
get and give a band-spring going up the stairs, but he 
behaved beautifully for a boy, and opened the door 
for us to pass in, and there was another surprise for 
me. The table was pushed up one side of the room, 
and upon it, standing side by side, were my poor dead 
children, all come to life again! The best part of it 
was, they all looked better than they did before they 
were hung. Captain Jinks had a cork leg, a splendid 
new suit, and had grown to be a General, but his dear 
old scar was ‘c+ the same, and he didn’t seem to be 
proud of hisnewl.-. Old Polly at first I didn’t know, 
‘cause she was changed into Topsy. I guess mamma 
was tired coverin; up 80 much dirt, and fixed her 80 
that nothing would burt her complexion any more. 
Miss Marie was made into Cinderella, with truly glass 
slippers on her tiny feet. Then ‘ Little Bo Peep" was 
there, with her dear little crook ; and Little Red Riding 
Hood, with her hand on the wolf's back, aa if he was 
her best friend. Mamma said it was the wolf, but ['m 
sure it looked just as much like a dog or a ahoep aa it 
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did like the cruel wolf, Last of all stood Little Silver 
Hair, who went to the bear's house. You may be sure 
I was glad then that I did not have the funeral in the 
winter. Theu our supper—oh it was splendid! Will 
was all dressed up for a waiter, with a white apron on 
and all the other things, and he kept us merry with 
his queer speeches and funny ways. We had lots of 
nice things to eat, but the best of all, I think, was that 
lovely jelly that wiggles all over. After supper we 
played games and had tableaux, and then we got 
tired and our stomachs ached, so the girls had to go 
home. It was the nicest birthday 1 ever had, but, 
ol dear! it ended just like all the others, for my 
stomach got worse, then my head began to throb, so I 
had to dash my feet in mustard water, take some 
nasty medicine, and go to bed. And that was the end 
of wy birthday. Good-bye. 


Your little friend, Nora. 











LE’S ’TEND WHS BIRDS. 
Bry Mary HARTWELL. 


(SCENE: The Nursery.—Nellie and Fred animated over a paper of 
bon-bons.) 
H, Fweddie! now I tell you "hat— 
Fweddie, we’s birds le’s ‘ten’, 
An’ ’ese is c-r-u-mbs ‘at we have dot, 
We'll feed each uvver, ven! 


Help me turn up vis easy chair, 
I'll tlime in first, I dess; 

Now, you doe dit some tandy ‘are 
An’ bwing it to ve nes’. 


An’ I'll spwead out my mouf, vis way! 
Lite little birds, you know ; 

An’ you're ve muyver bird, le’s play, 
An’ you mus’ feed me—so! 


Peep! peep! Now, Fweddie, you mus’ fly 
As fast as you tan run, 

An’ dit anuvver o-r-umb for I! 
Oh, Fweddie, ain't it fun!! 


‘Teep bringin’ mo’! Aw, Fweddie, no— 
Now, wait till J dit froo; 

Ven you tan be it next, you know, 
And I'll bwing fings to you! 

I fink vis is ve bestést fun! 
Teep bwingin’ tandy on! 

An’ now, you s-c-ratch, an’ look, an‘ run, 
An’ ’tend ve crumbs is gone! 

*Ey is gone, is 'ey ?—Well, Le’s twit ({) 
I'se tired of ‘at mysel’s. 

Le’s 'tend we isn't birds a bit: 
But le’s play somefin’ else! 

Mamma, sighing behind the scenes : 


My naughty, greedy Nellie! ! 








A LITTLE BOATMAN. 
By OLIVE THORNE. 


N a pond near my house lives a droll little 

boatman. He spends his whole time on that 

vast sheet of water, rowing himself about to hunt up 

something to eat, or sitting up on the surface to rest 

and look about a little, and he’s as happy as the day 
is long. 

A little fellow he is, too, about half an inch long, 
and his boat is made of his own back, and his oars of 
his own legs, and, in fact, he’s a water beetle, and his 
name is the Water Boatman. He has also another 
name. Qne of those long, hard ones that you can see 
in the big books, and it means the Back Swimmer. 
For you must know that this curious little neighbor of 
mine actually does swim on his back all around the 
pond, and I don’t suppose he could swim any other 
way. His wing cases are so shaped that when they are 
closed they look exactly like the bottom of a boat— 
keel and all. And his last pair of legs—for of course 
he has six, you know—are shaped like oars, of the very 
best kind, I can tell you, and with them he rows him- 
self about anywhere he wishes to go. 

Men have been many years in finding out the best 
shape for oars, and the best way to row with them, 
but bere’s this little gray fellow in my pond who 
knew the whole thing the first moment of his life, and 
found the latest style of improved oars all ready for 
hisuse. Like menin their clumsy boats, he strikes out 
with his oars, and a thick fringe of hairs all down the 
edges catches the water and pushes him along finely. 
Then—like men again—he turns his oar slightly in the 
socket, when the hairs fall back together, and only a 
thin edge of the oar comes to the water. It is really 
marvelous how much his movements are like those of 
@ man in a boat. 

He's a pretty little fellow. His body is long and 
slim, and his back is covered with a velvety substance 
that keeps out the wet. He has hairs down his sides, 
which help support him in the water, and which 
spread out and close up like fins. His wings are large 
and handsome. His head is of a gray color, and his 
large eyes of a pale brown. 

He has six legs—as all insects have—but each pair 
has a different use. Both feet of the first pair are 
arms with strong claws, being made for the purpose 
of hunting, and providing his food. When they seize 
any unbappy insect, it doesn’t get away very easily. 
The second pair of legs has a more peaceful duty. 
They enable the small Boatman to crawl on the shore, 
whieh he does sometimes. And the last—which are 
twice as long as the others—are for oars, to get about 


.in the water, as I told ‘you. 





Of course—since he spends most of his time on his 
back—he would not be able to see very well, if he held 
his head out straight, as other beetles do, so he holds 
it bent over on his breast, which brings his large oval 
eyes into just the right position to see. 

One of the most interesting things about him ig his 
way of breathing. He must have air, yet he spends 
most of his life under water. If you could watch him 
you would—now and then—see him conie to the sur- 
face, stick his tail out into the air, and take a small 
bubble of air snugly in between bis body and his 
wings. Gradually the white bubble, which looks like 
quicksilver under the water, would move up along his 
body, and at last, when used up, would escape from 
under the front edge of his wing, in the shape of the 
tiniest possible bubbles, and all the time with his head 
under water. It isa very curious thing to see. I sup- 
pose I need not tell you that insects do not breathe 
through a nose—as you do—but through tiny bits of 
holes in their sides. So when you see a fly carefully 
brushing off his sides, you may know that he is clear- 
ing out his breathing places—in fact, wiping his nose. 

The Boatman is a neat little creature himself, no fly 
can excel him in careful brushing, and he does it in 
the same way with his two fore-legs, twisting his head 
and passing the legs over it, as flies always do. 

He is not obliged to pass his life altogether in the 
pond. If he is seized with a desire to travel, he has 
only to dive and come up head first, and when he 
reaches the surface give a smart slap on the water 
with his oars. This will send him into the air several 
inches, when he can instantly spread his fine great 
wings, and fly off, with a loud hum like a wasp. But 
he is not much of atraveler. His journeys are gener- 
ally only to the next pond, where he thinks he may 
find more food, for I must confess this little fellow 
haa one bad fault—that is, it is a bad fault in little 
folks who know better—he is very, very greedy. 

He is particular about his food, too. He wants only 
the juice of fresh meat, and he needs no market-basket 
either, for he snatches it wherever he can find it, with 
those useful fore legs of his, draws it up to his head, 
where he carries a short, sharp sort of knife, which he 
plunges into the body of his victim, and in a few min- 
utes throws it away—an empty shell. But what is 
curious, he leaves the form of his prey in perfect 
shape, not hurt in the least, so that Mr. Wood says it 
is ready for a naturalist to ‘“mount’’—if you know 
what that is. If you don’t, I'll tell you: it is to seat it 
upon a pin, which is stuck into a board or something, 
and surrounded by many other beetles and things. 

The food that our little friend prefers is the juices 
of one of his neighbors on the pond, called a Water 
Gnat. He is the last one you wonld select to eat—if 
you wanted that sort of food—for he is said to resem- 
ble a short piece of a fine needle, set up on black hairs 
for legs, and so thin that he looks like a shadow as he 
runs about on the water. 

This little neighbor of mine has another name be- 
sides Water Boatman, Back Swimmer, and Notonecta 
Glauca. He is sometimes called the “ Long Bug with 
Oars.” 





THE MISTAKE ABOUT JOHNNY. 
By E. 8S. B. 


E ALF past five o’clock. Johnny had just got 

home from school. He warmed his numb fin- 
gers by the stove and scowled. It was plain something 
didn’t suit him, and it was plain what that something 
was, when he exclaimed impatiently : 

“Miss Colburn’s been and put a black feller—Joe 
Fisher—in the seat right in front of me. I think it’s 
real mean. If black children must go to school with 
white ones, I thiuk they ought to sit in a corner by 
themselves.”’ 

“Does he do auything to trouble you?” 
Johnny's mother. 

“No, he behaves well enough. But I don’t want 
him there, ’nd I’m going to ask teacher first thing in 
the morning to change his seat or mine. And if she 
don’t I'll make it so uncomfortable for him that he'll 
be glad to leave school.” 

“But, Johnny, I don’t see why his right there isn't 
just as good as yours. Neither he nor you had any- 
thing to say as to whether your color should be white 
or black. Suppose you had the black skin and he the 
white one, how should you want to be treated? Try 
to imagine that you are in his place; then treat him 
just asin that case you would want him to treat you.” 

Johnuy had no reply ready. He had curled himself 
up in a large chair by the stove. The warmth of the 
room made him comfortable and drowsy. His eye- 
lids drooped, while slowly through his mind the words 
passed and repassed, “Suppose you had the black 
skin."’ e 

Pretty soon he feund himself in his own little bed, 
wide-awake, at night. Hovering over him were two 
bright angelic forms. Though their language seemed 
different from anything he had ever heard, he could 
understand it. What could they mean? Was he sure 
he heard aright? Yes, quite sure. He certainly heard 
them say that he, Johnny King, and Joe Fisher were 
born on the same day and at the same hour. He was 
sure he heard them say that in some strange way, 
while bringing the spirits down from heaven, they 
had made a mistake; that the spirit that was intended 
for Johnny King’s body was carried to Joe Fisher's 
house, and 80, of course he, the present Johnny King, 
belonged in Joe Fisher's body; and that they had 


asked 





——— 


come to correct their mistake by removing each apirit 
to the body where it properly belonged. They were 
now consulting about how best to do it. 

Johuny trembled from head to foot, and hid his 
head under the bed clothes. He remembered bis ugiy 
feelings when Joe took a seat near him. He remem- 
bered his determination to secure a change in the 
seats, or drive him from the school. He remembered 
how many times he had joined with the boys in ridi- 
culing the color and hair of their colored school-mates, 
and now he had learned that it was only by mistake 
that he was not Joe Fisber, and the prospect was that 
before many minutes he should be Joe Fisher. How 
could he, with his proud, sensitive spirit, ever bear to 
go to school and hear the boys call out, as soon as he 
came in sight, “ Midnight's coming,’”’ “ Rather cloudy 
to-day,”’ * Soot’s plenty round here,” and many worse 
things? He was very sure he should get more angry 
than any negro boy whom he had ever tormented had 
done. And yet his sensitive spirit was the very one 
that was intended for Joe Fisher's body, and but for 
the mistake would have been suffering in this way all 
his life. 

Just as these thoughts had rushed through his mind, 
the angels’ consultation was ended, the bedclothes 
were lifted, the angels touched him softly and be feit 
himself—his thinking, living, self—raised from the 
body he loved, and quickly carried through the air. La 
a few seconds he saw Joe Fisher sleeping eweetty in a 
neat room, and the consciousness that in another 
roinute he should be in that body made him give a 
wild scream of terror. 

“Why, Johnny, it’s only grandma trying to fix you 
better,” said the dear old lady, startled by his soream. 
“You had pulled the tidy down over your face, and 
you looked so uncomfortable all up in a heap f 
thought I would straighten you out a liftle.”’ 

Johnny looked at his grandma. She wasn't an angel 
at all, but the same dear old grandma. He looked at 
his hands. They were as white as ever. Then he gave 
a great big sigh of relief and said, ‘‘ Well, that’s the 
queerest dream that ever I had.” 

Johnny didn't say anything to the teacher about a 
change of seats. He was never again heard to call 
children pames because they didn’t happen to have 
the same color of skin and style of bair that he had. 
And, sometimes, when his echool-mates began their 
cowardly attacks, he would say, 

“Don’t, boys. We shouldn't like it if wo were in 
bis place; aud we might have been, you know.” 





Pujsles, 
A FLORAL ENIGMA, 
89 letters. 
10, 12, 57, 74, 2, 80, 48, 65, 61 signifies riches. 
61, 14, 8, 5, 28, 2, 42 emblems of thought. 
1, 19, 45, 58, 8, 5 mentioned in Scripture. 
42, 4, 54, 38, 50, 79, 22, 70, 6 worshiper of the sun 
16, 26, 44, 64, 53, 70, 56 field flowers. 
25, 37, 20, 48, 88, 15, 31, 7 beloved by Apolio. 
85, 30, 77, 67, 55, 41, 2, 76, 33, 86, 28, 63, 42 bridal wreath 
30, 75, 64, 28 queen of beauty. 
72, 33, 5, 41, 78, 12, 83 half-opened flower. 
16, 81, 27, 60, 23, 47 originally from Mexico. 
51, 68, 69, 71, 82, 89, 19, 73, 11 signifies poetry. 
48, 7, 53, 20, 35, 39, 64, 84, 2, 72 autumn flower. 
40, 62, 1, 50, 13 that once lost many fortunes. 
52, 44, 18, 46, 11, 3. 56 emblems of modesty. 
49, 37 17, 34, 87, 36, 21, 2, 14a favorite on the tae. 
6, 49, 58, 64. 43, 1, 70 a national emblem. 
17, 47,61, 7, 8&2, LL a nymph transformed. 
My whole is a verse from Longfellow. ier. 





A DECAPITATION, 
My first is noble self-esteem. 
Cut off my head and I am a means of taking exercise. 
Cut off my head again and I am a Roman period of time. 
Behead once more and { am a Freneh prepositien. 
Once more behead and a vowel stands alone. 
Limtia Ons. 
A DIAMOND PuZZLE. 
1. A consonant. 
2. An exciamation of reproof. 
3. A source of much amusement. 
4. What eversthiog must have. 
5. A vowel, 
CHARACTERISTIC INITIAIS: 
1. Boid Traveler. 
2. Wary Statesman. 


3. Daring Describer. “Vorura.” 


A SQUARE WORD. 
1. A Jewish king. 
2. An ancient country. 
3. An emotion. 
4 


. An animal. M.D. &. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL le. 


A Biblical Enigma.—* Honor thy father fand thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee.” 

A Triangwar Puzle.— 


A Square Word.— 


saedos uo 
w<""O gps 

Sm Za< wee 
anpada ZOk>ey 
e305" ween 
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THE PRAY ER-MEETING. 
{The [nterior.} 


PRAYER-MEETING, like a poet, 
& should be born, not made. It should 
be nascent in the hearts of Christians. We 
area little afraid of the phrase “ Good 
prayer-meeting.” It savors of a wrong 
idea as to what a prayer-meeting should 
be. Itshould be good before it is a meet- 
ing at all, in order that it may be good 
asawhole. The prayer-meeting can be 
good to you only as as you bring it with 
you. Its value to you is largely deter- 
mined before the first hymn is sung. He 
who has a good prayer-meeting in his 
heart will be sure to have one in the 
lecture-room. It must grow up out of 
your desires and longings. To jostle a 
hundred worldly-minded Christians to- 
gether in a prayer-room, each one 
straight and feverish from his farm, his 
merchandise and his sinniug, and expect 
a really helpful meeting, is sheer absur- 
dity. God's spirit makes a good meeting. 
He comes in answer to the prayer that 
has been smouldering a day, or a week, 
or a year, in the depths of spiritual 
desire, and that breaks out in tongues of 
flame, when the ‘‘one mind” comes to 
expression iu the prayer-meeting. 

Making a good meeting is a sometime 
dangerous experiment. Aun interesting 
meeting can usually be constructed out 
of elements on the surface. But it is 
machinery. It has the creaking of 
wheels and springs, and the smell of 
worldly oil. Get a few good speakers, 
break up every tendency to the real 
level of discouraging dullness by a 
startling anecdote or illustration, fill 
every pause with a stirring song, and you 
will make an interesting meeting. But 
will it be a good one? People will say it 
<is.. They will nod to each other as they 
go out, and rub their hands with a fine 
satisfaction. The meeting has been a 
success—arranged as sometimes pulpit 
services are, with a view to “effect.” 
But each one goes on his dead and selfish 
way, just the same. Next week there 
will be another good meeting, more 
self-gratulation and less and less groan- 
ing of the spirit. Let us beware of a 
pious Wednesday evening entertain- 
ment. 

What about dull prayer-meetings? 
Better the dullness, that may awaken to 
a sense of the real deadness, than worldly 
spices, to perfume the cerements and 
conceal the decay. Even “‘devil’s pauses,” 
so much dreaded by those who waut to 
see things “‘moving on,” have their 
value. They are better sometimes than 
noisy froth. At least they are honest, 
and sincerity is a great thing in a prayer- 
meeting. 

Talking meetings should be held 
separately. Sometimes a church gets 
into a chattering state. Don’t let the 
chatter kill the prayer. Take a special 
evening for it. But go to prayer-meeting 
to pray. Carry your burdens of soul 
there, not your criticisms. Do not be 
anxious about the success of the meeting, 
only about your own soul, and the souls 
of others. The meeting will take care of 
itself. It may not be asuccess. It may 
be very stupid; because very honest. 
But if you and yours go out with bowed 
heads saying humbly ‘“‘How long, oh! 
Lord, how long?” that prayer-meeting 
may be a sancta porta, a gateway to the 
Throne. 

PRESBYTERIAN UNION. 
(The Tribune.) 


WE published the other day a report 

of the Committee meeting held at 
the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in this city, to consider the draft of a 
constitution to be submitted to the great 
Presbyterian Conference in London in 
July. Similar meetings have been held 
in other places. At a recent session of 
the Presbyterian Ministerial Association 
in Philadelphia, Dr. McCosh stated that 
there now existed forty-eight different 
Presbyterian churches, and that within 
the past few years the feeling had been 
growing that these churches should com- 
bine. Forty ont of the forty-eight are 
committed to the movement for union 
to which the coming gathering in London 
is expected to affix a formal ‘sanction. 


A great council will probably be called 
some time during the year 1876. 
Every observant man has long known 


_| and daily sees proof of the fact that the 


progress of the faith which Christ died 
tozteach has been hindered and the faith 
itself brought into suspicion, not so 
much by the vices or active opposition 
of the heathen as by the dissensions of 
good, well-meaning people in these very 
sects. They were so anxious to be faith- 
ful in little things—to pay tithes duly of 
mint and cumin—that they neglected 
the weightier matters of the law. The 
energy, force, and time which should 
have been spent in preaching the gospel 
to all people were too often given to 
warring with each other about petty 
dogmas dependent frequently on the 
decision of tradition. Of all sects, the 
powerful body which recoguized Calvin, 
John Knox, and Jonathan Edwards as 
its exponents has been preéminent for 
the integrity with which it adhered to 
minor as to higher points of doctrine, 
and the persisteuce*with which its mem- 
bers defended their faith, not on emo- 
tional but on logical grounds. It is not 
worth while to examine now whether 
this habit or idiosyncracy of the sect was 
induced by its peculiar tenets or the 
Scotch blood of its founders; it is 
enough for us to see that it is giving 
place to a wider, more liberal faith and 
practice, and to acknowledge that fact 
as one of the most cheering signs of the 
times to the Christian believer. During 
the last ten years greater concessions to 
union, Christian fellowship, brotherly 
charity, have been made by this church 
thanany other. The same stern faithful- 
ness to duty which in 1555 led its disciple 
to look upon the heretic to his faith 
burning at the stake “because Right 
being right, he followed Right” to its 
bloody end, leads him to-day to give his 
hand to his antagonist in doctrine with 
clearer ideas of the right. We shall 
watch this great movement towards 
unity with especial interest. When the 
sacred trumpets no longer give forth 
uncertain sounds, we who are without 
shall prepare ourselves better for the 
battle, 
THE REVIVAL IN ENGLAND. 
(The London Nonconformist.} 
Nt the least cheering symptom of 
the religious phenomenon which 
now challenges attention, is the hearty 
and unselfish support Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey have received from the ministers 
of nearly all denominations. Iv the 
large towns, as well as in London, there 
has been an absence of narrow jealousy 
and of complaints against their intru- 
sion, and a cordiality of coéperation 
which are truly creditable. Something 
is no doubt due to the fact that the 
Evangelists are Americans; still more to 
their wise policy which, following the 
example of Whitefield, disclaims all de- 
nominational preferences and perma- 
nent organizations; most of all, we be- 
lieve, to a disinterested wish that “ by 
any means” the Divine life may be 
awakened in the souls of men. If com- 
paratively few of the Established clergy 
countenance the movement, it must be 
difficult for them to forget that they have 
a legal monopoly of religious teaching. 
Besides, a large majority of the Anglican 
clergy hold to the sacerdotal theory, and 
believe that they are an order specially 
consecrated to the work of the church, 
and that outsiders are only interlopers. 
But beyond the boundariesof the Church 
of England, ministers of all denomina- 
tions generally fall in with, or are pas- 
sively borne along by, this wave of relig- 
ious impulse; and if not wholly approv- 
ing, they are no doubt ready to turn it 





| to account, and to con the lessons which 


it enforces. Such unbiased study it cer-| 
tainly deserves. With even deeper ob-! 


| jectious than are for the most part felt to 
the mission of MessrseMoody and Sankey 
| and its somewhat equivocal adjuncts, it 
is exhilarating to find multitudes of peo- 
ple from all churches and sects forgetting 
their several shibboleths, and contented- 
ly worshiping together as Christians who 
recognize the same spiritual Head, and 
acknowledge each other as the children 
of the same Divine Father. 

Ton trying to gauge the value of a 
movement that presents many and di- 
verse phenomena, it unquestionably, as 
we have hinted, tends to-diseredit the 
theory that religion is a matter of sacra- 








ments aud cerémonials, exclusively dis- 
pensed by a consecrated order. These 
two: strangers come among us with no 
priestly cluims. Such prestige as they 
enjoy is not the result of adventitious 
aids, or belief in their supernatural at- 
tributes. They have been able to exercise 
an influence, even if it be ephemeral, 
which Church organizations of all kinds 
fail to command. Dignified bishops, 
learned deans, eloquent clergymen, and 
popular Nonconformist ministers fail to 
command the congregations and to win 
the attention which two American lay- 
men, neither highly cultured nor spe- 
cially gifted, but intensely in earnest, 
are able to secure. For the thousands 
who frequent the gorgeous theatrical ser- 
vices of the high priests of Ritualism, 
tens of thousands flock to listen to 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and to enjoy 
their bald but intense form of worship 
and teaching. That which touches the 
heart is after all more potent than what 
entrances the senses. This is a hopeful 
sign of the times. The esthetic in relig- 
ious matters, though it receives the 
stamp of sacerdotal authority, hardly 
stirs the unsophisticated nature. But 
the simple and the uninstructed can 
enter with heart and soul into the plain 
Gospel teachings of the American strang- 
ers. 





WHITTIER ON WAR AND THE 
CHURCH. 
(Boston Giobe.} 
WE. have been permitted to copy the 
following letter of John G. Whit- 
tier, written to his friend, the Rev. J. B. 
Miles, D.D., General Secretary of the 
Association for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of the Law of Nations: 


AMESBURY, 14, 4th Month, 1875. 
To James B. MILEs, Secretary, etc.: 

My Dear Friend: It is eminently fitting to 
connect the Centennial anniversary of the 
opening battles of the revolution with the 
growing sentiment of civilization that there 
is “‘a more excellent way’ of settling the dis- 
putes of nations than the ordeal of war. It 
is cheering to note the very general favor 
with which the plan of arbitration has been 
received by statesmen and civilians in this 
country and in Europe; but there are other 
signs of the times well calculated to occasion 
solicitude on the part of every lover of peace. 
The menace of danger now seems to come 
from the professed church of Christ. At this 
moment, the peace of all Europe is tireaten- 
ed by the secret plots and monstrous public 
pretentions of ecclesiasticism. If war comes 
in consequence, if the fairest harvest fields of 
the world are made an arena of battle, men 
who claim to be especially the priests and 
representatives of the Gospel of Peace will 
be held responsible. Woe to that church 
which, for the sake of power and dogma, 
breaks the truce of God amongjthe nations, 
makes its missionaries assassins, and mingles 
blood with its wine of sacrament. 


It is high time for the Christian Church to }- 


awaken to a full sense of its awful responsi- 
bility. If, after the dreadful experience of 
eighteen hundred years, it fails to perceive 
the necessity of shaking itself clear of the 
barbarism of war, it has small claim upon‘the 
world's respect and confidence. Its leayes are 
not for the healing of the nations. 
Iam, very truly, thy friend, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 

(J. H. Puleston, M. P., on oceasion of the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Wesleyan Chapel in 
Devonport, Eng.} 

HOUGH achurchman by conviction, 

yet I trust Tam not unmindful of 
the goodness and usefulness of other de- 
nominations; of the broad principles 
which underlie all, and of the obligations 
of that charity which ignores differences 
of form in consideration of the spirit by 
which we are all animated. It is not 
possible, my friends, to prescribe any 
ceremonial that shall be adapted to the 
religious wants of the whole commu- 
vity, for while. these spiritual require- 
ments are essentially the same, whether 
the worshiper be rich or poor, learned or 
illiterate, the form of worship will con- 
tinue to differ. Some will find the help 
and support which the strongest and the 
weakest of us need where the forms are 
simplest and where the expressions of 
faith and hope are governed by no pre- 
cise ritual; while others are imbued with 

a conscientious regard for a bigh and an 

imposing ritual. Then instead of mag- 

nifying these distinctions, Iam disposed 
rather to dwell upon the essence which 
lies above and behind them. Not wherein 

Christians differ, but wherein they are 

agreed seems to me to be the question 





most worthy of our attention; and I for 
one cannot sympathize with that Darrow- 
ness of view which denieg the usefulness of 
labors outside one’s own circle, or which 
undervalues any effort to strengthen the 
bonds of Christian unity. The hymns 
of Charles Wesley which you sing breathe 
none of the spirit of sectarian bitterness. 
The work which was inaugurated by 
John Wesley is best appreciated where 
most understood, and when the motives 
and feelings which animated him are 
duly and fairly considered; and by lay- 
ing this corner-stone to-day we testify 
that that work is still carried on with 
unabated energy. There is room for it, 
my friends; and there is need of it, and 
I trust most sincerely that its work will 
be blessed abundantly. The gospel is the 
common heritage of us all, and zeal in 
the interests of a denomination is hap- 
pily quite compatible with devotion 
to the great Church, the headship of 
which is Christ. Permit me, ladies and 
gentlemen, to express to you my sincere 
gratification at the opportunity you bave 
given me of testifying my best wishes 
for the fulfillment of the mission to which 
this building is to be dedicated, and I 
am gratified also to be afforded an op- 
portunity in these days of too much 
dissension among Christian people of 
showing, in however smell and humble 
a degree, by my presence here, that after 
all we are but one people of one faith. 
There is room enough and to spare, for 
the earnest work of every Christian man 
and woman of every creed and of every 
station of life; there is room enough for 
the old church of our fathers in all her 
phases, whether of high or low, moder- 
ate or broad; there is room enough for 
the Wesleyan, and the Baptist, for the 
[Independent and the Presbyterian. Each 
of them has his allotted work to do;. 
each has a peculiar hold upon the relig- 
ious impulses of some of us; and if, in- 
stead of indulging—as happily I know is 
not done here—in criticisms in each 
other’s differences of form and doctrine, 
we did but consider that each in his own 
way is trying to make men better, we 
should have less difficulty in filling our 
churches and chapels, and in leading the 
irreligious masses penitent to the foot of 
the Cross. While laying this corner- 
stone—while laying this foundation fora 
temple of the living God, let us here and 
now hallow the spot by the resolve that 
never more shall any feeling or sem- 
blance of strife, or bitterness, enter our 
hearts; let us see to it that the scoffer 
shall not be able to point to Christians 
as being jealous or envious one of 
another; but let us so act that he may 
be forced by our example to say, ‘* See 
how these Christians love one another." 





EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 
{Church and State.) 


} partici vewmad years ago only two out of 
every hundred recruits for the Rus- 
sian army were able to read and write. 
In 1872 the proportion had increased to 
twelve percent. This proportion, how- 
ever, is painfully small, and great efforts 
are now made to establish a system of 
national education. Peter the Great, 
with characteristic sagacity, commenced 
the work of systematically educating the 
people. He endeavored to make educa- 
tion compulsory; and when defeated in 
that attempt by the prejudices of bis 
people, he endeavored to make what ed- 
ucation there was as efficient as possible 
by providing that no pupil should be 
allowed to marry until he or she had 
passed a satisfactory examination. The 
schools now existing are district or gov- 
ernment schools, private schools, and 
ecclesiastical schools, including those 
which are under the exclusive control 
of Jews. The education of girls has 
made very great progress. The gym- 
nasia for females are open to all classes 
of society, and the course of instruction 
embraces quite a wide range of study. 
It is a remarkable and very interesting 
fact that there is a modern Hebrew lit- 
erature in Russia. Several periodicals 
are published in Hebrew; and transla- 
tions have been made into that language 
from some of the best German works in 
poetry, fiction, and philosophy. It is 
still true, however, that all reforms in 
Russia are dangerous. Profound dis- 
quiet and ‘unrest are already occasioned 
by the enlightened poticy of the gavern- 
ment. 
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From Monday, April 19, to Saturday, 
April 2. 

Wall Street Topics.—The return of currengy 
to this city from the rural districts has its natural 
effect in reducing rates for call loans and commer- 
cial paper. Nominal quotations for money are 
very low, leading dealers in Government collaterals 
being able to supply themselves at 2 to 2'¢ per 
cent., this of course being an exceptional rate. 
The Banks are purchasing commercial paper 
largely, confining themselves to unquestionable 
names. ‘I'he demand for the best class of paper 
is in excess of the supply. The Bank of England 
maintains its minimum rate of discount, increas- 
ing its bullion by £152,000. The Bank of France 
gains 10,476,000 francs in specie. 

Gevernment Bonds,.—Currency sixes advanced 
sharply on the strength of the Secretary's decision 
mentioned last week. The demand continues 
largely from banks and the like, and the best class 
of tnvestors. Secretary Bristow has issued an- 
other call for $5,000,000 five-twenty coupon bonds, 
as follows, both numbers inclusive: Fifties, from 
15,401 to 17,100; one huadreds, from 40,001 to 44,200; 
five hundreds, 20,001 to 22,400; one thousands, from 
66,001 to 70.950. 


The highest quotations during the week were 
as follows: 


Age. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
a 2. 2. 

k. 121%. 121% 121% 1 

121 122% 122% «1230 = 1234 

118% 11834 118% LIS% 119%4 

120'¢ 1205¢ 120); 120 L214 


129% 122%, 1284, 
Rig 21 Wie Wis IP 
1 122° 12917 129% 
121% 122 «122 «12235 1K 
Hox Mb Moy My 16 
1 


58, funded cp’si, tess NG4 16% 16% 116% 
fs currency... .. PX 123% 124 4x 124% 1% 

Geld,—Except for increased firmness toward 
the close of the week the market has been without 
notable feature. The real state cf the market is 
hard to get at, owing to the high rates of exchange 
and the doubts as to shipments and the course of 
foreign demand for Government securities. 

The bighest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 

Apr “By: “gt Agr 4p" Agr 

Bee 1s Wh 15% US 15% «115% 
Legal Tenders. .86.86 86.76 86.86 86.96 86.67 86.67 

Railroad Bonds.—A large demand has sprung 
up during the week, being indeed one of the promi- 
nent features of the street. Regular investors 
and speculators are both engaged in increasing the 
The Pacific issues have been among the 
most prominent, with a large advance on last 
week’s quotations. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle accounts for the demand on the theory 
that there is a prospect of easy money for some 
months to come; that many of the old railroads 
show a surplus of earnings, which assures their 
ability to pay the interest on their bonds under all 
probable contingencies; that government bonds 
have advanced to such high prices as to induce 
many holders to sell out and buy other bonds; that 
the prices of sound railroad bonds had been de- 
pressed by the general effect of the panic and the 
defaults on new roads to prices which were far 
below their real value. Briefiy,the present ad- 
vance in railroad bonds, which has been going on 
for some time past, is a rebeund from the pro- 
longed effects of the railroad panic of 1873. 

Stocks, etc.—Some of the leading speculative 
stocks have advanced to the highest prices yet 
reached, but others have declined in like measure: 
so that as a whole the market has been quite 
irregular. The most notable advance is in Panama, 
and is accounted for by the settlement of differ- 
ences between Pacific Mail and the Panama Rail- 
road. The arrangement, it is said, will give the 
railroad $40,000 per month, and will enable it to 
declare 24 per cent. dividend on its stock, the con- 
tract being terminable on 30 days’ notice from 
either party. The Union Pacific is expected to 
gain largely, but the effect has not been equally 
stimulative on Pacific Mail stock. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 

Apr Apr. Ape. Apr. 
N.Y.C.&H.R....102% 024, 102ig 10254 
Harlem ° 131'¢ 132 141 131 '¢ 
Erie.. --. SLM «BI «BLOB 
Lake Shore. .. 3% «Th (72 
Northwestern.. 44 44 4316 

do pref.... 6% 56% S5% OZ 
Rock Island... .. 43% 08% 108% W8% 
ot. Paei...... 1) BB&1g 334% 37 B 
@opret...:.. . 67% 57 ae oa 
Ohio & Miss... M4 Mi BY My 








Central of N.J.1135 12% 113° 113 
Del... L. & W....115 11534 1516 
Han & St. Jos.. 54 % 2 


—— __- 
Pana 





Ee 





West’ aU ne % 7 

At.& Pacific T ‘ai ™ M4 2t 

Quicksilver.... 214 214 2x 20% 
do ref als % Mg 


1 MM 45% 


Pacific Mail. Ai 6 5 4% 
5 he? 4 Ww 102 101 1R MR 
.. Og 6 5 ; ; 4 


Adams Ex.. 






Am. Ex. 646 BA 4h; tH O45 
U. S. Ex 68 63% 24 &2 614g 
Wells, Fa SS 3 8 i) 


Foreign Exe hauge.—Rates advanced on Fri- 
day beyond the shipping point, and Saturday's 
steamers took out over @ millionin specie. The 
scarcity of commercial bills is the principal cause 
for the strong prices. 

Nominal quotations at the elose of the week 
were: 

0) days, 
4. Stok 88 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


U.S. Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates, in large or small amounts, to suit al! 
classes of investors and Institutions, and for im- 


‘ 3 days. 
London prime bankers.. 4.90464. 





, mediate Ls ped and aJl business connected with 


investments in Government Bounds, transfers of 
Hegistered Certibeaten, Exe hang: e of Coupon 
Bonds for red, ya Of interest, &c., 
ricable Beene tocks ‘and Bonds bought 


and sold on Se cf -. 
jean and foreign Coin ee . and suid yr ey 


deposit ascuunts receiv 
iSK & HATCH. 





George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
Ne, 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


SILVER 
MINING 


THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. Grand and solid 
inducements for a safe and extremely profitable 
investment. It will pay you to write for full par- 
ticulars. Address 

FRANK S. WINCHESTER, 
36 and 38 John St., New York. 


‘Union Dime Savings Bank, 


s. 396 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open. Metis from h. to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets—Over Eleven Million Dollars, 
Surpius—One Million Dollars. 
Six per cent. Interest allowed. 

Books in En lish, French and German 

G. 8. CHAP. ts nwo N. HAINES, Pres't. 
T.S ARMOUR, Secretary. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal inspection by one 
of the firm. In many years business have never 
lost a dollar. We #7, the interest promptly semi- 
——— New York drafts. During the panic 
when all other securities lagged our farm mort- 
gages were paid promptly. We get funds from the 
Atlantic to the Missouri river, and may be able to 
refer to parties of your acquaintance. Send for 
particulars. J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


STOCK SPECULATIONS 


Conducted by us in every form, on Commission 
only. Puts, Calls,and Double Privile, es on best 
houses and lowest rates. Cost, $100 to 
phiet, explaining how Wall —_ speculations are 
conducted, sent pee. Send for 
MERIDGE & ec Qo. 
BANKERS AND B 
OW. ren St. N. Y. 











H. O’NEILL & CO., 
327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Straw Goods. 


CHIP HATS in all shapes in Black, White, 
Grey, Brown, and the Ecru tints, from $1 25 to $485 
each; large assortment of fine Milan Hats and 
Bonnets; Misses’ School Hats in large variety at 
very low prices. 


OUR TRIMMED HATS, 


for elegance of shape and richness of trimming, 
cannot be surpassed 

The great increase of our business over all other 
houses in the millinery trade attests our superior- 


wi RIBBONS. 


Fine Black GROS-GRAIN RIBBONS, Nos. 12 and 
1b, at 25e. 

All the NEW SPRING SHADES, 
and 22, at Equally Low Prices. 

SASA RIBBONS, 7,8, and 9 inches, in all shades, 


LADIES’ TIES, 
THE LARGEST RETAIL ASSORTMENT IN 
THE CiITy!!? 
Flowers 
Feathers 
Wreaths. 
Montures, 
Garlands, 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Large assortment of new and exquisite designs 
in made-up Lace Articles, Sleeveless Jackets, &c. 


RUFFLINCS. 


AT ALL PRICES. 


EMBROIDERIES. 
Great variety of patterns, at very low prices. 
KID CLOVES. 


Choice assortment of Kid gloves in all the new 
Spring shades; also, opera colors, two, three, and 
five buttons. 


Misses’, 
Children’s and 


Infant’s Dresses 
IN ALL THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


OPN EILIL’S, 
327 an and 329 6 6th Ave., and 103 W. 20th St St. 





Nos. 9, 12, 16, 


ow, 3. FOL Li ETT, 


DENTIST, 


$5 Falten Street, near Jobneton Street, Brooklyn 


| RRA eerT Ae. En. ngiieh and French BOM 
E SIN BS N 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Infants’ 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


have pow in stock fail lines of 
FRENCH WRAPPERS, 
DRESSING SACQUES AND SKIRTS, 
PARIS-MADE PIQUE GARMENTS 
for MISSES and CHILDREN, 
INFANTS’ IMPORTED ROBES, APRONS, etc. 
Aleo a splendid line of 
FRENCH UNDERGARMENTS, ete., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE*. 
INFANTS’ AND WEDDING OUTPITS to order at 
tbhort notice, 





vcndwag, corner Aten ert. 
CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have now open an elegent stock of NOVEL- 
TIES in 
Spring and Summer English and 
French Cassimeres and Cloths, 
Laverton’s Oriental Twills, 
English Serge Suitings, “Carr's ’ 
Meltons, Scotch, English: and Che- 
viot Suitings, White and Col- 
ored Corduroys, White 
and Fancy Cloakings, 


SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN’S WEAR, &c. 


N.B.—The above cut in any length, to suit pur- 
chasers. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT. 
SPRING IMPORTATION OF 
LACE CURTAINS, 
ALL QUALITIES AND LATEST DESIGNS, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


CARPETS, 


OIL-CLOTHS, 
LACE CURTAINS, Ac, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
NO. 183 AND 185 SIXTH AVE., 


is now Offering the largest variety of patterns and 
styles in this country at prices less than can be 
found elsewhere of the following goods : 

SEE LIST OF PRICES 





5 to $5.50 per yard. 
"ETS to $2.50 per yard. 

Bol yy BRUSSE LS from 1.0 to $2 per yard. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS from #! to $1.4) per yard. 
THREE PLY from $1.25 to $1.50 per y: mod 
INGRAIN froin 40c. to $1.15 per yard. 
OLL-CLOTHS, from one to eight yards wide, a 

specialty. 


LACE CURTAINS, &c., 


At immense bargains, from €2 to $50 per pair. 
Gth Ave., one door below 13th St. 
P.S.—Orders by mail wil) receive prompt atten- 
tion. Send Post-Office Orcer, or wili send gouds 


GRENADINES, 


Two yards wide, warranted PURE SILK and 
WOOL, $1.50, $1.75, #2, and ¥2.0. 
A SPLENDID QUALITY at $1.5. 
= pieces ¥ PURE SILK and WOOE., W cents, 
This is really about balf their value 


Also, just received. full lines of CASH ERR. 








ZINES, TAMIS BYZA? TINES, 
FLOREN AINBS, MOHAIR. BRILLLANTINES 
and ALPACAS. One case SILK MOHAIRS in new 


Texture, 60 cents, worth % cents. 


Black Silks a Specialty. 
A splendid line of STRIPED SILKS, %c.; worth 
$1.15. 
ENGLISH CRAPES, SHAWLS, &c.. together 
with ful) lines of the MOST DESIRABLE MATE- 
RIALS FOR SECOND MOURNING. 


SUITS AND BONNETS READY MADE. 
ORDERS EXECUTED WITHOUT DELAY. 


JACKSON'S 


No. 729 BROADWAY. Cor. WA VERLEY PLACE, 


Patent Wire Signs and Banners. 


Useful, ornamental, and suitable for all classes 
af trade. -Sunday-schov! and Society Banners, 
Engraved Metal ard Brass Signs. Sketches and 
oris es furnished by mal) ore “~ oe ication to io © 

UPHAM & ©O., Ma 62 Cunal St. N.Y. 








Exposition of 


SUMMER NOVELTIES. 


-_——_— 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Are making an IMPORTANT DISPLAY of 


NOVELTIES. 


Real INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
SCARFES, TIES, Etc., at EXTREMELY A'l- 
TRACTIVE PRICES. 

LADIES’ Ready-made SUITS, SACQUES, 
POLONAISE, Etc., in all the NEW and POPLU- 
LAR FABRICS and STYLES. 

SERGE SUITS from $14 each upward. 

LAWN SUITS from $4 exch upward. 

LINEN SUITS from $6 each upward. 

SILK SUITS, VERY STYLISH, from #50 
each upward. 

CAMEL’S HAIR OVERDRESSES in 
PLAID and PLAIN MATELASSE, handsomely 
embroidered, from $18 each upward. Fully twen- 
ty-five per cent. LESS than recent prices. 

CASHMERE SACQUES, JACKETS, 
MANTLES, DULMANS and TALMAS ist 
PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 


MILLINERY. 


PARIS and DOMESTIC MADE 
HATS and BONNETS. 
MISSES’ and BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 





PANAMA, CHIP and 
STRAW HATS UNTRIMMED. 
FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
STEAMER HOODS, Etc. 


CLOTHS 


SUITABLE for Spring and Summer Wear of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION, at EXCEEDINGLY LOW 
PRICES, cut in quantities to suit customers, 








SPECIAL ATTENTION is invited to their EX- 
TENSIVE LINES of 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


Including the LATEST 


PARIS and LONDON NOVELTIES, 
NECKWEAR, SCARFS, WINDSORS, 
SUSPENDERS, Etc., Etc. 
275 DOZ. MEN’S FINE DRESS SHIRTS. 


LATEST STYLES, $1 50 and $1 75 each; good 
value $2 and $2 25. 


250 DOZ. SILK WINDSOR TIES, 75c. 
each; worth $1 25, 


A visit of inspection will amply repay. 
No importunity to purchase. 





Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 


Tenth St reets. — 





MANUFACTURES BY 


ee A, 
234 Water & Si. NOY. 





aR : 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 











New Parlor Photoscope 
be | 100 peotographe are #e- 
cured and exhibited in 


Life-like effects produced 
by a powerful ifying 
lense. sore useful, dur- 


attention. 
Agents find it a rapid sel!- 
ing article. Complete ire 
Srament, with price-list, 
sent by mail for $1. Il- 

lustrated Circulars free, 
Address J. H, MARTIN, Hartford, New New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the 1e World. 
Fete HU Raine 








given awa veniler 
beautifully i [iastoeied at your 
own price. M h Catalogue, 


No. 41, free. ‘Bond 6 stamp. 
Leggat Brothers, 3 kman 
St., Ne ew y York City. 





rPEACHERS in Day-or Sabbath School 
will please. send: address and Twenty-five 
Cents to receive samples of to denen ever 
a, and one copy of School ti 

. H. KINGSBURY, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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Scientific amy Sanitary. 


GRAPHITE. 
| po a Jeeture by Prof. Stingl, of Vienna, 

translated in abstract for the Journal of Applied 
Chemistry, we condense the following statement of the 
uses of graphite in the arts. It earliest use (unless, 
perbaps, in medicine) was for pencils. These were 
made in the middle ages of lead, or an alloy of lead 
and tin; and the term lead-pencil has endured to our 
own day. In fact, the metallic stylus for writing on 
tablets of prepared paper or card is not yet wholly out 
of use. The name of black-lead, applied to graphite, 
probably arose from the substitution of this mineral 
for lead. The celebrated Borrowdale mine, in Cum- 
berland, which furnished graphite of superior purity 
and softness, led to great improvements in the manu- 
tacture of pencils. The name of Cumberland became 
a synouym fer good pencils, and only a few other 
localities could produce a material sufficiently dense, 
soft, and fine-grained to be cut directly into pencil- 
leads. The so-called “ artificial’ pencils were inferior. 
They were made by mixing the waste or dust from 
eutting the “ genuine” 
substance, such as glue, gum, or resin, or by fusing it 
with sulphur or antimony. 








oy 


In 1795, Conte invented the mixture of fine graphite | 


with fine clay, which, after elutriation, is pressed by 


2 piston through a small opening, and thus forced into | 
This is | _ 
eut in lengths, dried and heated, and then inclosed in | ~ 


the form of a long thread of the desired size. 


wood. All the great pencil works now use this system, 
which permits the employment of any pure or purified 
graphite, without regard to its density or texture in 
mass, when first mined. The hardness and color of 
the pencil are regulated by the proportion of clay 
added. The Cumberland mines are practically ex- 
bausted; but human ingenuity has thus provided a 
superior substitute for the once famous Cumberland 
pencils, 

Avother ancient use of graphite is the manufacture 
of crucibles for melting metals, glass, etc. Graphite 
being an impure crystallized carbon, containing some 
iron and earthy matters, resists to a higb degree the 
nection of heat, while even the process of oxidation is 
ebecked by the formation on the outside of a film of 
ash from the earthy matter, which protects the car- 
bov from further combustion. At the same time, it is 
for smelting in spaces from which the air is more or 
less perfectly excluded, that graphite crucibles are 
ebiefty employed. It issupposed that in the manufac- 
ture of cast steel these crucibles assist by giving up 
part of their carbon. In most cases, for reasons not 
necessary to be here discussed, the material of black- 
jead crucibles is one-third fire-clay and two-thirds 
graphite. 

Graphite is also used for stove-blacking (Tripoli pol- 
lish), for painting cast-iron, and for imitating bronze. 
In the latter case, it is mixed with certain metallic 
oxides, such as the hydrated oxide of iron, or crystal- 
lized pyrolusite. 

COUGHS. 

FIYHE London Lancet says : **Anodynes, narcot- 

ics, cough mixtures and lozenges are practically 
of no good, and but too often increase the debility 
und hasten the fatal end. The best method of easing 
eough is to resist it with all the force of will possible, 
until the accumulation of phlegm becomes greater; 
then there is something to cough against, and it comes 
up very much easier, and with half the coughing. A 
szreat deal of hacking and hemming and coughing in 
invalids is nervous, purely nervous, or from the force 
of habit, as is shown by the frequency when thinking 
about it, and the comparative rarity when the person 
is so much engaged that there is no time to think 
about it, and the attention is compelled in another 
direction.” 





pencil-leads with some adhesive | 
| spectroscope, and filled the world with his fame. 


burn up dead organic matter, may be powerless to 
destroy living animalcules and their germs. Animal- 
cule will remain active for hours in water to which 
permanganate has been added. M. de Parville con- 
siders carbolic and cresylic acid the best, if not the 
only, agents to extirpate the malignant vibrioncs 
which other err do not remove from water. 


KIRCHHOFYF. 


Ws learn from abroad that Professor Kirch- 

hoff, the famous physicist who worked with 
Bunsen, the equally famous chemist, in the discovery 
of spectrum analysis and its application to a brilliant 
series of investigations, has left the University of 
Heidelberg, and accepted the directorship of the Ob- 
servatory of Solar Physics, now erecting at Potsdam, 
near Berlin. We had the honor and pleasure to be 
among Professor Kirchhoff’s pupils, sixteen years ago, 
and recall with vivid distinctness the almost feminine 
delicacy of his appearance and manner, the bashful- 
ness with which he stood before his class, and the 
shrinking with which he approached such experi- 
ments as those in galvanism, which involved the pub- 
lic execution of a frog as a preliminary step. At that 
very time, this sensitive and modest man was engaged 
in the inquiries which led to the invention of the 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





VOX POPULI. ~*~ 
; BEAUFORT, S. C., March 18, 1875. 
Lincotn portrait arrived in good order this day, and gives 
first rate satisfaction. 


J. B. Forp & Co. : 
PLAINVIEW, Minn., March 22, 1875. 
Marshall's “ Washington” just received in good condition, 
and is very satisfactory Many thanks for so perfect a work 
of art at so small an expense. 
Yours truly, 


So. PLymMoutH, Chen. Co., N. Y. Mareh 17, 1875. 

I received your premium chromos, ‘Our Girls,” all safe 
long since, and think them a charming pair. Am making 
my first acqaintance with the Christian Union, and like it 
much. Will gladly aid in increasing its circulation. 

Very respectfully, 


MELROSE, Mass., 4 pril 11, 1875. 
Messrs. J. B. FoRD & Co. : 

In acknowledging the receipt of ** The Easter Cross,’ allow 
me to thank you for the beautiful gift, for we regard it as 
such, as the paper alone is worth the subscription price. 

It contrasts finely in color and form with * Our Boys,” 
which we had last year. 


Accept our hearty thanks. Respectfully, 


WALLINGFORD, Conn., March 26, 1875 

J. B. Forp & Co.: 
I have received the engraving of H. W. 
very much pleased with it. 


Beecher, and am 
Yours, -_—_. 


CLEVELAND, O., April 26, 1875 
J. B. Foro & Co.: 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed find —— for which please send me the 
Christian Union and the Plymouth Pulpit for one year, begin- 
ning this weck, or at as near a time in the past as your rules 
permit. 

I wish I could send you a million subscribers as a response 


ADVERTISING. 
CIRCULARS versus NEWSPAPERS. 


WE have frequently been solicited to buy lists 
of names for the purpose of addressing circulars by 
way of advertising our business. Having advertised 
very largely for years past, we have carefully consid- 
ered the quéstion of cost and returns, and find, as the 
result of actual experience that advertising in first- 
class newspapers (especially family religious papers) 
is by far superior in economy and effectiveness. The 
following figures give a fair showing of the two 
methods: 

Cost of Circulars, 

50,000 Circulars of the cheapest kind 

50,000 Envelopes.............. * 

Postage... .. ae 

Addressing........ 

Total cost of reaching 50,000 

with the probability that the circular would not be 
read by one out of a hundred who received it; and 
would be read even by those but once, and then, gen- 
erally speaking, thrown into the waste basket. 

This same amount of money, on the other hand, 
would pay for the insertion of 65 lines (more than one- 
third of a column) in THE CHRIsTtTIAN UNton for 13 
times. 

It would be received and read by more than double 
the number of persons to whom the circulars were 
addressed. 

It would be kept before them for three months, sash 
after week, and in many cases much longer, as a very 
large number of families keep and bind their papers. 

No list of addresses in the market represents such 
av intelligent, thrifty, and well-to-do class as read 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 





PICTURE PREMIU MS. 


1. Marshall’s PEOPLE'S PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 

A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
2. THe EASTER CROSS. 

A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo. 
3. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 

A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4. OUR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 

A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos. 
5. OUR Grris: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 

A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Chromos. 





SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


Subscription One Year's T 
Price Pe 


‘ostage. 
.. 8 00 20 cents. 
h Premium No. 3... 3 25 - > 
“is with either No. 1, 2, 4, 
3 0 mm 
Postage on both 
Periodicals. 
0 cents, 59) 


‘otal. 
$5 20 
345 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Either one, wie Premium. 


3 70 
DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Both, without Premium............ 5 ® 
Both. with either Chromo and 
“ Washington’ 6 40 6 65 
Both, with any two Premiums... 75 = 7 

The above rates include all dengan whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packing, ete., of the various pre- 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the 
prepayment of postage on the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U. 8. law, must be prepaid 
in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. ‘This 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription and 
Premium, : 

RATES TO CLUBS, 

Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party whe 
sends us $25, fora club of nine copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre- 
miums, when they are desired—namely, 25 cents for No. 2, or 
50 cents for any other premium. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Money 
should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 


sender. 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New Yerk. 








of the popular heart to the monstrous and diabolical as- 
saults upon Christianity in the person of the world’s great 
preacher. Very respectfully . 
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GENERAL CL UBBI NG RATES, 

WE will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N. B. If yeu want any period- 
ical not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail. 


To these sensible remarks from high authority every 
thoughtful observer will be ready to grant a consider- 
able degree of credence. That coughing is in itself 
injurious, and promotive of inflammation and irrita- = 


tion, is universally admitted. That it is largely under TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


the control of the will no one can doubt who has ob- : . 
served the phenomena of coughing in large audiences. Dorks this mean anybody you know of? Your 
subscription expired with the first number.of the 


We have heard one cougher start another, until the 

whole of a great congregation seemed to be in the ir- | wonth, and your name was, of course, cut off, because 
resistible grasp of asthma or consumption; and we | you did not renew in time. 

have known the same congregation, at some particu- Please remember, All new subscriptions are dated CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper's Monthly 

larly interesting moment of lecture or music or ser- | the first issue of the current month, whatever that may mi ‘s a Seribner's Moailily... 

mon or spectacle, all intent to see and hear, and | /¢, so that they expirein a year from thattime. If you a : ve Nichol tenet 
preserving an unbroken stillness, Evidently the way | want to renew, to see the continuation of our choice Soros sees 
to stop coughing is to stop it! | Monthly Illustrated Numbers and George MacDonald's ss ay he . Fr 

i new story—please take pains to renew at least ten 5 Arthur's Magazine 

days before the end of the month. 


3 “ . . DP l 
Then there will be “ ta) adhe pape 

no break in your papers, and you will haye no trouble, 

—nor we either! 
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DISINFECTANTS AND ORGANIC MATTER. 
T should be kept in mind by those who use 
antiseptics, that different agents act differently; 

and that one which is very efficient for a certain pur- 
pose may be wholly inert for another purpose. The 
notion that any disinfectant will disinfect, no matter 
what may be the nature of the infection or poison, is 
# dangerous error. With reference to organic matter, 
the Chemical News, in a recent review, points out that 
agents which, like charcoal, deodorize and decolorize 
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Old and New 
WEEKLIES. 

Harper's Weekly.. 

Tierpes’s Bazar.. neieest 

UTH PULPIT......... 
Littel’s Livi Aas... 
The N. Y. Tribu 
oon 
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N. B.—We must again beg subscribers to specify 
WHICH premium they select from our list of five. 
Many letters come to us giviug no instructions; here- 
after, unless instructions accompany subscriptions, we 
shall invariably send the “ Boys” to new subscribers, 
the “ Cross” to renewals; and all who do not specify 
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Selentific American... 
Youth’s Companion.. 
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*Including Premium paving. 
+Must be new Subscript 
Address all co: 1. .. 9 with remittances to 


solutions containing decaying matter and offensive 
gases, or like permanganate of potash oxidize and 





their subscriptions as “renewals” will be entered and 
served as new subscribers. 





J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





